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“CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK,” 


An important department devoted to the interests of Women's 
Clubs in all portions of the United States, is begun in this 
number of the Bazan. Club plana, reports of club meetings, 
and items of news relating to club life will appear under the 
above caption in every issue of the paper. ‘* The Secret of 
the Greenhouse,” @ story by GERTRUDE SMITH, with an w- 
lustration by W. H. Hype, has an Easter significance. The 
Fushions in this number include a variety of spring and 
summer toilettes and a group of charming Easter hats. 








WOMEN AND MEN. 
REFORMS AND REMONSTRANCES. 


N R. GLADSTONE pointed out, twenty years ago, 
4 when arguing against Mr. Lowe for the enfran- 
chisement of voters in the counties, that there were but 
two things which reformers could do, either to speak loud 
or to speak low. In the latter case, he suggested, nobody 
would hear their grievances, while if they spoke loud they 
were inevitably charged with clamoring on the house-tops. 
The reply [of Mr. Lowe] says: They do not want the 
suffrage; you are thrusting it upon them. It is the old 
story. When the voice of a petitioner is calm and low, we 
cannot hear it. When it is full and loud, then ‘we must 
not yield to intimidation.’” (Gleanings of Past Years. 
Am. Ed., i., 186.) This is, beyond doubt, the experience 
of every reform. It has first to get a hearing, and this is 
not to be accomplished by silence. When silence is bro- 
kev, then the noise is found unpleasant, distasteful, un- 
gentlemanly, unladylike. No doubt there are degrees in 
disagreeableness, but no elocutionary skill has ever cre- 
ated a voice which sounded wholly pleasant when tell 
ing unwelcome truths. When Nathan said to David, 
‘*Thou art the man!” he might have set it to the music 
of a Strauss waltz and it would not have proved alluring; 
and the most powerful and searching utterance described 
in Scripture was ‘‘a still small voice.” Probably no re- 
former ever spoke in tones more winning and disarming 
than Lucy Stone; yet even she had gone through the ex- 
perience of mobs. 

No doubt it would help every existing reform if each 
one of its advocates were altogether reasonable as well as 
winning—if, in short, none of them ever ‘‘slopped over.” 
But the temperament which performs that unpleasing 
process is always, to some extent, the temperament of re- 
form. As an eminent law professor has lately said, ‘‘ No- 
body who does not occasionally slop over accomplishes 
anything.” The needful discipline of such hasty temper- 
uments lies in the fact that they are constantly trip 
up and put at disadvantage for every weakness, and so 
have to learn prudence by discipline, as even the most 
adventurous general learns it by fighting. When, the 
other day, the report came that the women at a Pop- 
ulist meeting in Denver took part in a disturbance and 
pulled out a delegate’s whiskers, it was of course seized 
upon far and wide as an argument against woman suf- 
frage, aud this without stopping to authenticate the dubi- 
ous tale. The event, even in a Populist meeting, brought 
naturally some dismay to the supporters of woman suf. 


‘frage, until it was pointed out that a similar instance had 


happened among the men in Nebraska, and this not in a 
radical gathering, but in a State Senate. Indeed, a local 
poet had described the contest, and had portrayed ‘‘ those 
statesmanlike whiskers that flew to the breeze.” Yet, as 
was justly urged, this had afforded no ground for dis- 
franchising the whole male sex, and why should it be 
used against women? The retort was perfectly sufficient 
on the part of those who had only claimed the ballot for 
women on general grounds, but it was logically insuffi- 
cient if coming from those who had made the injudicious 
claims that the mere admission of women would bring 
order and propriety. For such too-eager claimants the 
circumstance was a very useful lesson. We all need to 
be taught by stern experience that every argument will 
be turned against us if it claims more than the facts. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Gladstone holds it to be a 
general rule that reforms have often to be carried against 
the real or pretended remonstrances of those who are 
most to be benefited. The first great battle waged by 
John Quincy Adams for the right of petition in Congress 
related to a petition from certain colored persons; and 
when, after three days of contest, the petition was read, 
it proved to be a memorial from alleged slaves against 
emancipation instead of for it. Such is the whole history 
of reform. There are towns in England where factories 
employ thousands of operatives, yet where the first ma- 
chinery was destroyed because it would abolish manual 
labor. When the laws. limiting the daily hours of work 
were first introduced into Massachusetts, the engineer of 
a large cotton-mill told me that the operatives would em- 
ploy every device to make him start the machinery early, 
continue it late, and allow them to work at their looms 
over-hours. To this day it is necessary to employ special 
officers to watch parents and compel them to keep chil- 
dren out of the mills the required time for schooling. 
When Elizabeth Blackwell began to study medicine, her 
bitterest opposition was from her own sex, ladies at her 
boarding-house refusing to speak to her, and others - 
ing her in the streets with their skirts held aside. hen 
the Oxford, England, examinations were first opened to 
women, the Dean of Chichester uttered a protest st 
it on bebalf of that sex itself. ‘I have ascertained,” he 
said, ‘‘by wide inquiry among gentlewon.en, that, with 
true feminine instinct, they either entirely distrust or else 
look with downright disfavor on so wild an innovation 
and interference with the best traditions of their sex.” 
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The celebrated Pundita Ramabai says that if a Hindoo 
we - age to educate his daughter, the other women of his 
amily threaten to drown themselves, and by this threat- 
ening dissuade him. Thomas Hughes, in Days at 
Rugby, declares that if the angel Gabriel were to attack 
the worst of human evils he would be opposed by the 
mass of the very people he delivered. Tourguénief, in his 
Pictures in Prose, has a remarkable scene in which the 
Russiun peasants turn on a man simply because he has 
been imprisoned for advocating their cause, say that it 
served him right, and combine to obtain, as a talisman, a 
piece of the rope by which he is to be hanged. The sim- 
ay truth is that if every reform is to be postponed until 
tis openly advocated by the great majority of those whom 
it is designed to help, it will be tponed forever. The 
very fact that they need it implies that their faculties of 
active resistance have been impaired by it; that they will 
even, in some cases, resist innovation, and profess at least 
that they do not desire a change. Indeed, they do not; 
for there will be in many minds an instinct of caution and a 
wish to keep what they have rather thun risk it for more. 
Probably it is well that the human race is so made up of 
various elements, in order to keep its balance. But, after 
all, humanity moves onward; and it makes for happiness 
in the end, as well as for usefulness, to keep near the head 
of the advancing procession. T. W.H 


THE DOLL SHOW. 


. fae think of calling anythiug a doll you could not take 
in your arms aud hug or cuddle as you would a 
baby! I wish I had not come.” 

There were tears in her eyes as she spoke, and I found 
all my sympathy going out to this small ,rosy-cheeked 
woman with the face of a child, aye | like a petted 
younger sister of the two little girls nestling close to her 
and addressing her as “‘ Mamma,” whom I saw sitting be- 
wildered and exhausted in a corner of the Waldorf on 
Monday afternoon. The room was hot and crowded. 
One could hardly elbow a way about. 

Standing on pedestals stationed at regular intervals up 
and down the room and under double arches of ever- 
green were the dolls we had all come to see. Not dolls of 
the nursery, rag dolls, or dolls that opened and shut their 
eyes, or dolls that, dressed as babies, were able, with a touch 
of a spring, to cry ‘‘ Papa”—not dolls at all, in fact, but 
lilliputian ladies, arrayed in costly fabrics, décolletée, 
some of them, as portraits by the old masters, or stiff 
encased to their very ears, as others were, in standing col- 
lars and correct cravats. models of propriety for bicycle, 
horseback, or street. Oh no! not dolls! but stilted mani- 
kins, which a child would have been as likely to love and 
to fondle as one of the wax figures in the Eden Musée. 

Indeed, no children were even looking at them. The 
children were all upstairs, in a gallery overhanging the 
exhibition-room, solacing themselves at small tables with 
ice-cream and cake, indifferent to the dolls below, or being 
led away with sorrowful faces by disappointed mothers. 

“I supposed they were going to be real dolls,” the little 
woman continued. ‘‘ Perhaps 1 was stupid not to know 
better. But my husband thought it would be such a treat 
for us. It’s our first real outing this winter. And now I 
hate to go back and teil him what these dolls really are.” 
Then the little woman—she was the wife of a country cu- 
rate—rose, and turning her head so as not to be overheard 
by the children, whispered to me: ‘‘I think it’s a kind of 
sacrilege calling them dolls. Don’t you?” 

I looked about the room. Every one in town was there, 
from the woman of fashion to the woman with note-book 
and pencil. The band was playing. Now and then an 
anxious exhibitor nervously tucked a lace frill closer in 
about the neck of a doll, or gave a more becoming tip to a 
bonnet. The face of every visitor, not talking to a friend, 
bore the eager scrutinizing gaze of those bent on discov- 
ering some new flight of fashion adapted to her own 
peculiar needs. Or else the face bore that bland non- 
committal look common to the connoisseur, who sees 
everything at a glance, and who is too clever to be com- 
anne by betraying undue interest in the ordinary. 

‘owhere were there the happy smiles of those who, look- 
ing at real dolls, find sweet memories stirred—memories 
that in the hearts of tender women are never buried very 
deep beneath the surface of their daily lives. 

The voices one heard were the voices of women: “ Yes, 
but you would have to have an awfully good throat to 
wear that,” one would say. Or: ‘‘ That’s not new. Paquin 
had that last winter.” I began to feel that the little wo- 
man was right. 

The “Show” was a success, of course. The charity 
worthy. A great object had been attained. 

But, for al] that, I too now sighed. It was such a trav- 
esty of sacred traditions. The nursery robbed to adver- 
tise the mantua-maker! Playmates burlesqued to intro- 
duce a coming fashion! 

If only no one had said ‘‘ dolls”! Li. F. 





HE representation of Tristan und Isolde which took 
lace on the evening of March 17 at the. Metropoli- 

tan Opera-House served to demonstrate very triumphant- 
ly Madame Lehmann’s continued claim to be considered 
the greatest Isolde we have seen and heard. She remains 
absolutely ideal in this réle, for which nature has appar- 
ently moulded her. A superb voice of thrilling dramatic 
intensity, emotional color, and wonderful sweetness, an 
exceptional mental equipment and an unrivalled phy- 
sique, place her in possession of advantages which may 
not be overestimated. Her impersonation of Isolde is 
unique. It far outstrips in value the interesting embodi- 
ments of other artists who have won fame in this part, 
and it may even be said to rise superior to the similar im- 
presonations offered by Madame Lehmann during the 
recent group of Wagner performances as the crowning 
results of her mature gloriously develo powers. 
So irresistibly convincing and inspiring was the portrayal 
of the heroine of the great love- a, and so absorbing 
in its interest, that the audience but half realized the ex- 
cellence of Herr Kalisch’s companion picture, and proved 
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frankly indifferent as to the merits of those engaged in 
filling the minor réles. One feature of the representation 
was, however, disappointing, and must be referred to. 
One longed for Mile. Olitzka to take the part of Bran- 
fn. which was so inadequately handled; and indeed Mr. 

amrosch sorely needs a good dramatic contralto, the 
troupe seeming particularly weak in this respect. 


Remembering the exacting requirements of Isolde’s mu- 
sic, and recalling the tremendous volume of tone lavished 
upon the scenes where sustained declamation rises to 
mighty climaxes (sufficient in themselves to paralyze all 
but the most tireless of throats and voices), it was sim- 
ply astounding to follow Madame Lehmann’s achieve- 
ment at her vocal recital, given with the aid of Profess- 
or Reinhold L. Hermann, and in behalf of an institution 
known as the Summer Rest, on the afternoon of the 
next day. By what miracle Madame Lelmann pre- 
served intact her silvery upper notes, or kept her 
control over the lightest and smoothest of cantabile ef- 
fects, showing no signs of the wear and tear and the strain 
imposed by her efforts of the previous night, must remain 
an unfathomable mystery. Apparently her vocal chords 
are of cast iron! Once again she delivered Schumann's 
“Der Nussbaum” with an exquisite delicacy of tonal ef- 
fect, its poetic suggestiveness being of the most fascinating 
order; and the silvery high note introduced in Schu- 
bert’s “Du bist die Ruh’,” prolonged till it became a 
veritable filo di voce, wus as clear and fresh as when, un- 
der the most favorable of circumstances, it delighted her 
hearers on the day of her first recital in Carnegie Hall. 
Bungert’s ‘‘Sein Weib” and Franz’s ‘‘Im Herbst” 
placed Madame Lehmann iu her natural element of elo- 

uent and forceful dramatic expression; and in Professor 

ermann’s beautiful and effective composition, ‘‘ Diuja,” 
the singer's wonderful timbre of voice, pathos, and warmth 
of color found a suitable outlet. Yielding to the pressure 
of much enthusiastic = at the p tad of her pro- 
gramme of ten songs, Madame Lehmann added, by wa 
of an encore and as a piece of virtuosity, Franz’s ‘‘ This 
and That.” The afternoon proved one of rare enjoy- 
ment, Professor Hermann's wonderful accompaniments 
claiming a full share of attention. 


The Musical Art Society's last concert for the season 
was heard on the evening of March 18 at Carnegie Hall. 
Works by Allegri, Josquin des Prés, Lotti, Orlando di 
Lasso, and Volckmar Leisring prefaced Bach’s mag- 
nificent ‘‘ Actus Tragicus.” In this last composition the 
society had the support of an orchestral accompani- 
ment in which the quaint instruments borrowed from Mr. 
Steinert’s collection, viole da Gamba, were introduced. 
Mr. Voigtlander also provided two solo numbers, playing 
upon one of these curious instruments to the delight of 
his listeners, his selections for this pu being an 
andante and minuet by Milandre, and Padre Martini’s 
“ Plaisir d'Amour.” art-songs by Brahms and Cor 
nelius varied a programme otherwise leansie given over to 
Lenten music, and furnished the choir with an opportu- 
nity to display its admirable training in modern as in 
ancient examples of a cappella works. 


Friday, March 19, brought forward the public rehearsal 
or afternoon concert of the yong d Society, and in the 
evening the representation of Die Meistersinger; Saturday, 
March 20, offered a similar double bill under reversed 
conditions—the performance of Lohengrin being given as 
a matinée and the Symphony Society's concert occurring 
on the evening of the same day—with Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch in the conductor's chair upon all of these important 
occasions. 

The music-drama representations were very successful, 
the matinée audience being an exceedingly brilliant oue, 
and Madame Lehmann, pS nom Nordica, and Herr 
Kalisch repeating their admired impersonations of the 
chief parts. The Meistersinger was very enjoyable—Friu- 
lein Gadski proving a delightful Eva. Miss Malfeld’s 
Lena was a good piece of work, and it was most pleasing 
to hear a young voice and see a young face and figure 
in the part, the quintette gaining immeasurably by this 
artist’s vocal performances. 

The programme for the Symphony Orchestra’s con- 
certs was as follows: Dvorak’s “‘ From the New World” 
symphony ; aria from Weber's Oberon, ‘‘ Ocean, thou 

ignty Monster”; adagio for strings by Bach, arranged 
by Hellmsberger; *‘ Die Lorelei,” by Liszt; and “ Le Carna- 
val Romain” overture, by Berlioz. The symphony was 
exceedingly well rendered and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, the remaining orchestral selections being played 
with effect. Interest centred in the appearance of 
Miss Ella Russell, an American soprano who has achieved 
distinction abroad, and who returns to fill the places made 
vacant by the artists who were obliged through illness 
to retire from Mr. Grau’s Metropolitan Company. Miss 
Russell created a more than ordinarily favorable impres- 
sion while appearing as soloist for the Symphony Society. 
Her voice is very powerful and brilliant in the upper 
register, and she shows careful training, most commend- 
able earnestness, and certain qualities which are sure to 
be of value in oratorio. Her presence is dignified, and 
she is altogether a welcome addition to our concert-rooms, 
whatever she may prove as an opera-singer. In the 
aria from Oberon she carried her audience to a pitch of 
enthusiasm by her breadth and the accuracy of her at- 
tacks. She was ill-advised in using the English transla- 
tion of the words, which are certainly unsingable, and in 
spite of their serious intentions are of a nature to provoke 
mirth. Like many American artists, Miss Russell is too 
heavy in her pronunciation of the letter R, which should 
be elided as much as possible in singing rather than ac- 
cented; and both in her lack of clear-cut distinction of 
style and utterance, and in the inferior quality of tone- 
production, noticeably in the middle and lower registers 
of her voice, will be found her limitations. It is always 
pleasant to hear one of Liszt’s beautiful songs in the con- 
cert-room, and such a choice denotes refinement of taste 
and true musical feeling in the singer who essays to in- 
terpret it. Miss Russell’s delivery of the effective setting 


of Heine’s ‘‘ Die Lorelei” was careful, and at times very 
intelligent. She would be even more successful in deal 
Ss this song if she could infuse a little more light 
and shade into her vocal efforts, and if she would color 
the picture she presents with warmer tints, announcing 
her first phrase more mysteriously, treating her descrip- 
tion of the figure upon the rocks more suggestively, aud 
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so leading up to her really well-sustained and dramatic 
climax. It will be interesting to watch Miss Russell's 
further performances, and there will be many opportu- 
nities to fully weigh her merits, as she has al y ac- 
cepted any number of engagements in this country. 


bs OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


6 age week Miss Goodwin has drawn for you some 
charming little pen-and-ink sketches that one might 
— take as a text for a discourse on the spring fashions. 
he first is one of the pretty crossed bodices that are the 
striking feature of the season’s styles. One sees them on 
the Doucet and Paquin frocks, as well as on the dainty 
cotton shirt-waists and blouses of the Trois Quartiers. In 
fact, even the new shirt-waists are all made in this way. 
They come with crosswise tucks and a frill, or with length- 
wise tucks and a frill, or with no tucks at all and a frill. 
The model Miss Goodwin 
has drawn is of yellow 
silk, draped around and 
across the figure. Two 
bands of small tucks run 
up slightly towards the 
centre. The tucks end 
some three inches from 
the edge of the bodice, 
and the material is left 
loose to form a bouffant 
effect. An accordion- 
pleated frill conceals the 
fastening. The sleeves 
are tucked at the wrist 
and at the top to corre- 
spond with the vest. 

The sleeves, however, 
are often tucked all the 
way up, round and round, 
and made to fit the arm 
tightly. The collars on 
nearly all the summer 
dresses made of thin ma- 
terial are tucked straight 
around, and put on over 
a stiff band, which means 
that the crushed or draped 
collar is much less often 
seen. You will notice,too, 
that the neck is much less 
trimmed than formerly. I 
have already spoken of 
this, and repeat that the 
monstrous structures of 
ribbon, lace, and bows 
that were worn in the winter are seen now only in certain 
very dressy costumes. 

















While I am on the theme of the crossed blouse let me 
speak of the many more ways in which insertion is put 
into the bodices of summer gowns. Everybody will be 
wearing this summer printed muslins—dainty little rose- 
buds thrown on a white ground; a quaint white pattern 
straggling over rose-color; Louis XVI. stripes with bou- 
quets of flowers on cool blue or pink backgrounds—print- 
ed muslins of every design and color. And these printed 
muslins will be trimmed with lace and insertion, or with 
black velvet. 

One pink and white muslin has rows of insertion put 
on just as though it were a hoop worn over the shoulder 
and under the arm. The insertion starts under the arm 
at the left and finishes there after continuing the hoop 
round the back; or the insertion starts on the left shoulder, 
in many rows, and fin- 
ishes under the arm as 
though it had been cut 
off abruptly instead of 
going on. 

The skirts to these 
gowns are trimmed ex- 
actly like the bodices, 
with insertion put on 
in the same way. Or 
the whole skirt may 
be formed of ruffles of 
muslin alternating with 
black velvet ribbon. Or 
the bodice may be cross- 
ed with rows of black 
velvet ribbon, put on 
horizontally, and a tiny 
ribbon edging the ruf- 
fles. As for the belts to 
these frocks, remember 
that they have the buc- 
kles in the back. Orthe 
belt may be of three 
rows of black velvet rib- 
bon brought up in the 
back, with inch spaces 
between them to fasten 
in little steel buckles. 
One pretty novelty is to 
have a ribbon or silk belt knotted on the left side and a 
collar to match, with a knot, with ears standing up on the 
right side. I must tell you that a pretty way to change 
the bolero of a last summer gown is to leave the bolero 
back and put in a draped frout like the model, finishing it 
off at the bottom to fall over the high ceinture, which is 
still seen with the bolero effect. I saw a pretty little 
gray gown made like this, with the entire front covered 
with groups of gray velvet ribbon, a wide strip between 
two narrow ones, and the ceinture and frill of green vel- 
vet as well as the little revers in the collar. A frill of 
lace falls under the frill of green velvet, and is put in at 
the back of the collar under the revers. 

Now I come to the second theme of my discourse, 
which is a beautiful model for the grenadines and loosely 
woven canvases that are to be so much worn this year. The 
ew which our artist has sketched is a loosely woven 

lue canvas over changeable blue and green taffeta, The 
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revers, girdle, and bands are of blue velvet. The little 
inner waistcoat is of plain green silk, with bits of velvet 
ribbon on it. The blouse, indicated in the sketch by the 
lighter parts of the bodice, can be made entirely of silk. 

Aud this is also a charming model for double-faced 
cashmeres, or for baréges and such materials. 1 have seen 
the front made without revers, coming straight down on 
either side of the vest, slightly blousing at the bottom, and 
trimmed with knots of ribbou put on at equal distances 
on either side. 

Modified boleros are as much seen as ever. And eim- 
broidery has a veritable rage on all elegant toilettes. 


The third sketch shows a gown of silver-gray poplin 
with pleated chiffon vest, in gray, with black insertion. 
You will notice at the 
throat a knot effect, 
and let me say that 
jabots and knots and 
bows of every descrip- 
tion are a frequent fin- 
ish for the summer 
gown. All bodices of 
cloth or silk, no mat- 
ter what their color or 
style, may be finished 
at the throat with re- 
vers af black silk or 
satin inside the collar, 
and a large knot of the 
same in front. And 
the stock - collar, the 
little turned-over col- 
lar worn with a stock- 
tie, is seen on every- 
thing intended for 
morning wear. The 
newest spring  cor- 
sages for every day are 
of plaid silk fastened 
with a frill on the left 
side, and worn with 
dainty hem - stitched 
turned-over collar and 
cuffs, a narrow edge 
of each showing, and 
a tie of hem-stitched 
silk like the blouse. 

Guimpes are to be 
much worn with sum- 
mer dresses. Many 
muslins have tucked guimpes, with waists on draw- 
strings. Dainty little blouses for wear under spring 
jackets are made with guimpes of tucked white silk or 
satin, the tacks running crosswise, with side pleatings of 
the same at the back of the collar. One of the prettiest 
that I saw was of gray crépe de Chine made with a box. 
pleat in the centre and side pleats on each side. The top 
of the blouse was cut out round, over the guimpe, so as to 
give the effect of a round yoke, and bordered with Vene- 
tian lace laid on flat. I have seen the same thing in pink 
and white taffeta, and one stylish girl that I know made 
herself a blouse with a square neck, which she bordered 
with the lace from an old lace handkerchief, cutting the 
neck just to fit the lace. All these guimpes have collars 
with tucks running round and round, and pleatings of 
silk or satin at the back beginning just at the ears. 





For evening, a pretty way to dress the hair is first to 
wave it, which can be done overnight on the little leaden 
bands called *‘ ready hair-curlers,” if one is afraid of irons. 
Hold a curler in the left hand, and with the right wind a 
strand of hair round and round it. Bend the ends of the 
curler over to hold the hair in place. In the morning you 
have a very pretty wave. Do your hair in the old-fash- 
ioned French twist, but very loosely, and puff it — 
at the top. In front save out a strand that you roll d@ 
Pompadour. If you want it quite Pompadour accent the 
waves with irons. Curl your own short hair, if you have 
any, over it, and the effect is charming. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 














EASTER COSTUMES. 


A FEW days of spring weather and the fact that the 
first month of spring is over have combined to bring 
out no end of pretty new costumes. Not only have gowns 
of unmistakably new fashion made their appearance, but 
straw hats, — | even a parasol or two, have been en évi- 
dence, and it will be only a few days now before heavy win- 
ter clothes will be discarded and the world at large will 
be resplendent in vivid colorings and strange new modes 
of dress. There has been a great deal written and said as 
to the fashions this season being a return to the early 
Victorian era, and there certainly has been an attempt 
made to restore many of the ideas of dress then prevalent, 
but as for any absolute accepting of any one era, that is 
absurd in these days of modified fashions, 

There will be long shoulders, wide flounces, furbelows, 
and, if possible, bonnets with strings, but each and every 
style will only be used if it can be made becoming to 
women in geveral, and the absurd caricatures that are 
threatened are quite impossible in this day of enlightened 
dress, when the becoming is combined with the prevailing 
mode and both work together. 


ETON JACKETS. 


The Eton jacket is certainly a favorite. Some of the 
smartest costumes are now being made on this no longer 
new style. There are, however, so many modifications of 
the first ones that were worn that there is very little re- 
semblance. The new ones have fronts much longer 
than the back, extending quite below the waist, not quite 
closing, but open far enough to show a full vest inside. 
Some are cut down from the neck so that there is a glim 
of the fancy silk blouse worn beneath the jacket. is 
style, however, is not becoming to every figure. In pale 
gray cashmere a charming gown built on these lines is 
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embroidered in steel beads on the back and the fronts in 
an open and effective pattern, and the same pattern is on 
the front breadth of the skirt. 

Another model is of black cloth with satin finish, the skirt 
heavily braided all around with narrow black satin folds. 
The jacket, quite short in the back to show the belt, has 
long pointed fronts. Across the back is braiding which 
extends on to the sleeves, and the fronts are quite covered 
with it. The jacket only opens a little way and shows a 
tucked chemisette of white satin. It is lined with white 
satin, 

In red cloth another gown with heavy braiding of black 
has a fascinating Eton jacket which fastens over to one 
side and is ornamented with heavy cords that end in an 
orpament high on the left shoulder. The only reason for 
calling this an Eton jacket is apparently because it is 
short in the back. 

At one time it was thought that only heavy cloths were 
suitable for this style of gown, but even the loose-weave 
canvases are being utilized for it. A very smart costume 
of snuff brown made over green is cut in this pattern, and 
the jacket is fastened with black frogs and has a black vel- 
vet collar, and a folded belt of velvet showing at the back 
of the waist. Cream-white serge and white canvas are 
considered exceedingly smart, and one noticeable gown is 
made with skirt trimmed with white mohair braid and an 
Eton jacket with braid on the fronts. With this is worn 
a waist of white moiré, which fastens at one side, and is 
all laid in tiny tucks which run across instead of up and 
down. A white leather belt with buckle of blue enamel 
is a pretty touch of contrast. 

ood-color in all its soft shades is greatly in favor this 
season. It is a color that is not universally becoming, but 
can be made so by combining with it some other color, 
like dark brown, green, blue, or white, and this year even 
heliotrope and cerise have been brought forward. A cos- 
tume just completed, to be worn at one of the Easter wed- 
dings, is of the most delicate shade of wood brown, with 
plain skirt, and an Eton jacket braided all over with brown 
velvet cut-work edged with a narrow gold braid. The 
jacket is lined, as is the skirt, with gold-colored silk, and 
the shirt-waist is of yellow Liberty satin with belt of the 
brown velvet. The material is a smooth cloth a trifle 
heavier than cashmere, but equally soft. 


NEW BONNETS. 


From present indications bonnets are prettier than hats, 
and elderly women are to have more of a choice than 
younger ones. The bonnet that really fits on the head is 
again fashionable, and the longer lines over the ears are 
infinitely more becoming than those that were perched on 
top of the head, and apparently only kept in place by 
narrow strings and numberless hat-pins. The bonnets 
this year are most carefully fitted to the head, and 
good milliners are careful to have the trimmings ar- 
ranged becomingly. Tulle, mousseline de soie, and net 
form soft puffings and rosettes, while small ostrich fea- 
ther tips or flowers are used to give the desired height. 
All-flower bonnets are again seen, but as yet only in the 
shops, and they can hardly be put in with new fashions. 
A spray of flowers with leaves arranged with rosettes of 
ribbon is newer than a bat with no ribbon, and such bon- 
nets ure much smaller than those of last year. 

A new fashion is the jetted straw made of extremely 
pliable braid which is shaped as desired. This is made 
into toques, which are trimmed at one side with a stiff 
aigrette and feather quills. 

All toques are fashionable, and the curious colorings of 
silk and flowers that are combined are almost too striking 
to be in good style. The different shades of cerise silk 
flourish greatly in these toques, with sprays of roses in 
which green leaves contrast strongly. he new shade of 
blue is the most attractive of any shown yet, and the 
bluets that are used in trimming accord to perfection. 

Birds-of-paradise have been cast into the background 
by the cock’s long tail feathers, which are arranged in 
supposedly artistic fashiou, drooping down over the brim. 
The natural coloring, green shading into black, of these 
feathers is exceedingly handsome, and when they are well 
placed on a low flat hat the effect is good, but they should 
be so arranged as to fall over the hair, and not over the 
side of the face. 

Fancy mixed straws are to be in _ again, and the 
queerest colors are woven together; they are made into 
toques of all kinds, and look best trimmed with velvet 
and flowers. Sometimes taffeta ribbons exactly matching 
the straw are used to trim them, but that is never becom- 


ing. 

Fine straw will be used for shade hats, and the brims 
will not be wired, but will fall as they may, or else be 
caught up at one side. For children these hats are the 

ettiest of any, and some of the new designs in red and 

lue, trimmed with daisies and knots of black velvet, are 
most charming. Very rarely do these look well on older 
girls, except to wear with thin gowns. Afier all, small 
hats and bonnets are the best to wear in the city, unless 
for some reception, when a picture-hat is quite suitable. 


NECK TRIMMINGS. 


All the new gowns have pretty soft ruches in the neck 
—much higher at the back than in front. Net is now 
more used for this purpose than mousseline or chiffon, 
and there is every variety of color to choose from, and it 
is quite a point to have some color which will accord or 
contrast well with the gown. In a dark blue gown a yel- 
low ruche of net at neck and sleeves is exceedingly pretty, 
while the same ruche is effective with a pale gray gown. 
None of these ruches should be too full; a narrow box- 
pleating is the best. In black gowns there is sometimes 
put a double ruche of black with an inner one of white, 
and it is more becoming than the all-black. Lace is also 
used in these ruches, and hangs down on the collar of the 
gown at the back, but in a more modified way than has 
been worn all winter. Indeed, it would seem that all 
fashions, for this season are modifications of last year’s 
ideas, for there are very few absolutely new things to be 
seen, and gowns of two years ago do not seem totally 
passé, while reducing the size of last year’s sleeves and 
the width of the skirts will make costumes made up last 
summer quite in the present style. 

There is one new point to be noticed —the postilion 
backs on some of the new waists of cloth gowns, instead 
of the round or pointed basques. It is a style that is more 
generally becoming than the others, and if the tails are not 
exaggerated, is particularly good for cloth costumes. 











THE WEDDING COLLATION 
ROOM AND BRIDE'S TABLES. 


F a wedding collation be given in a large 
room, the winter greens, such as the hot 

house asparagus-plant, evergreens of all kinds, 
and even the pines with their needles, will do 
excellent duty for ornamentation. Large and 
sumptuous bvran¢ hes can be tastefully placed 
over the doors, over the poles of the curtains, 
and even cute little bits of greens may rest on 
the window-asills, giving the glass a picturesque 
effect The greens make a superb frame for 
the four corners of the room by grouping them 
from floor to ceiling by the aid of large tacks, 
which, if lightly driven, can be taken out after- 
wards without injury to the paper 

The mantel-shelf should without doubt be the 
focus of the room, and an elaborate display can 
be given if this novel and artistic plan be pre 
served 

Begin at the top and decorate downwards, 
making the entire wall above the shelf a mass 
of green. Nothing is finer or more effective 
than the asparagus-plant for this purpose, yet 
greens of any sort will answer very well, and 
produce the same general effect 

Drape the shelf itself with some two or three 
yards of white silk, or a satin scarf in which 
there is no pronounced color; and then decorate 
with china vases of any size the color of which 
is cream-white. In these place maidenhair fern, 
with roses, carnations, lilies-of-the-valley, or any 
other white blossoms that are considered the 
season's flowers. This array of white and green 
makes a perfect combination. And if you are 
fortunate enough to have an open fireplace, fill 
it to overflowing with some feathery green, 
which will spread itself over the hearth, and 
form as it were a decorative rug that will charm 
the eye 

The bride's tables—that is, the largest two— 
should be placed directly in the middle of the 
floor. One table is lengthwise, the other cross- 
wise, giving the general effect of a T, yet sepa 
rated one from the other, allowing a broad pas- 
sageway between, so that from all sides there 
will be plenty of room. The tables should be 
broad and square, and the damask which is 
placed thereon should be of the finest, with a 
pattern of the smallest design—an insignificant 
dot,a tiny disk—or a smooth surface,of which the 
edges are fringed, or perhaps trimmed with lace 
These tables have each a different floral decora 
tion. The one that is lengthwise is a symbol of 
the bride herself, and so is dressed only with 
white flowers, in which every kind lends its aid 





BLACK SILK EMPIRE JACKET FOR ELDERLY LADY. 
For pattern and description see No. XII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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These, with tender green 
leaves which signify a new 
life,are the only tints used. 
The other table is a series 
of hues of whatever color 
is chosen, and if pink be 
preferred, then every sort 
of pink or blush flower 
may be pressed into service 
for this eventful day. 
After the cloths are laid 
on smooth, the corners 
hanging to the floor in 
good points, place in the 
centre a decorative cloth 
It should be of the finest 
white linen, worked in 
white silk with a design 
of flowers or conventional 
figures, edged with lace. 
This centre-piece can be 
omitted and yet not spoil 
the floral display which is 
to be its gorgeous setting. 
In the middle of this cloth 
place a tall épergne—one 
of those old-fashioned af- 
fairs which are generally 
used for banquets or colla- 
tions—in which there are 
four or five receptacles for 
blossoms and foliage. As 
a general thing there is a 
glass vase on top, which 
for these occasions forms 
a focus, and stands out in 
bold relief if filled with 
some showy flowers. This 
treatment needs large 
white lilies, which, if 
abundantly used, form a 
striking bit. The lower 
receptacles fill with any 
and every kind of white 
blossoms, such as spira, 
sweet-alyssum., lilies-of-the- 
valley, carnations, bego- 
nias, Cape jasmine, and 
other gardenias,and roses, 
or even white chrysanthe- 
mums. Some white blos- 
soms are ever at hand, and 
their number multiplies 
every yeur more and more. 


Asa border for this centre-piece, place around 
the base a wreath of pure white roses or car- 
nations, which, if high enough, will hide the 
stand and give it a snowy beauty. 

For a border to this table, which is its most 
striking feature, place along the edge sprays 
of smilax, wandering. Jew, or maidenhair fern. 
Use, if possible, the wild smilax which comes 
to us from the South, and is very abundant in 
the winter. It has a round leaf, and for its 
blossom a green ball that is exceedingly decora- 
tive. Ferns of a fine quality would do very 
well, but a running vine best suits this arrange- 
ment, 

The vines, when properly adjusted, can by 
pins be fastened from the inside of the cloth 
so that the heads are not visible. At equal dis- 
tances let white flowers stand up out of the 
green. Forget-me-nots and mignonette can be 
added to complete this poetical plan, and the 
flowers can be secured by the aid of pins, like 
the vine, fastened from the inside of the cloth. 
What is particularly acceptable about this 
scheme is that few flowers do duty for many, 
and a show is accomplished for a small expense. 
The next thought is for that part of the cloth 
which falls in graceful folds over the table. To 
hide that mass of white, lovers’ knots can be 
constructed by the aid of tender ribbon-grasses 
made into bows and ends, with a white flower 
for centre ornamentation, and then pinned on 
at equal distances. Scatter then over the top 
of the table-cloth geranium or other leaves of 
varied tints, and group with them a white flow- 
er as taste dictates. At each corner place 
white or cut-glass vases filled with flowers and 
buds in white and any sort of green leaves 
Cover the outside of each vase with a spray of 
smilax tied with an invisible green cord, which, 
as a decorative bit, cannot be well surpassed. 
Then this table is complete 

For the crosswise table any tint can be select 
ed, either in pink, yellow, or red, but it should 
be carried out with all its tones and hues to 
the minutest detail. If yellow is the accepted 
tone, after the cloth is laid the border should 
be the first consideration. For this procure, 
if possible, some creeping-charley, and if that 
is not obtainable any other vine will suit the 
purpose, provided it be not smilax. With this 
form a scalloped effect, heading each point 





PRINCESSE GOWN WITH CHECKED SILK GUIMPE. 
For pattern and description see No. I. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


























Fie. 1.—GOWN WITH SOUTACHE BRAIDING. 


For description see patiern-sheet 
Supplement. 


with the tone preferred in a small blossom. The flowers 
can be irregularly grouped in twos and threes as taste 
dictates. 

If there is in the family a cut-glass candelabrum, fill the 
sockets with candles, surround the base with a floral 
wreath, and twist around the lower part of the stem some 
vine which by delicacy and tenderness will add to the 
scheme. At each end of the table place a large vase, tall 
and stately, filled with ferns and delicate blossoms of the 
color already chosen, while for the candelabrum prepare 
a vine which will be carried to each corner in stiff lines, 


Fie. 2.—SHORT TAILOR CAPE. 


For pattern and description see No. 
X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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BRAID TRIMMING. 


Supplement. 


dotted here and there with a bud or a blossom. Tables 
were decorated in this way for a well-known wedding, 
and proved a great success. 

At most weddings there are side tables—one for the 
punch, another where coffee is served. The best way to 
serve the punch is in a punch-bowl or an artistic stone 
jar. Either of these receptacles can be finely ornament- 
ed by ivy leaves, Japanese vine, or any green of a coarse 
kind, which, if freshly pulled, makes an admirable gar- 
niture for the bowl. Of course outside of the collation- 
room there is always iced lemonade or a claret drink 


Fig. 3.—COVERT-CLOTH COSTUME WITH 


For description see pattern-sheet 








Fic. 4.—SATIN AND CHIFFON CAPE WITH 
GUIPURE COLLAR. 
For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


with Apollinaris water, which is served at all times. Near 
the door of the room there can be a table where the wed- 
ding-cake: boxes are placed, unless another room is pre- 
ferred. This season the silver and white seem to be the 
favorite; with a large monogram of the bride and groom. 
They are tied with satin ribbon, which is arranged in a 
large bow. 

eedless to say in summer this social function can be 
made more gorgeous, more splendid than at other seasons. 
For the fields give us their treasures, the blossoms bloom 
and nod their pretty heads, beckoning us on all sides. 
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AN OLD GARDEN. 
k ULL of winding ways is the old gray garden 
Lying low in the lee of a gusty hill; 
There the white frost cries to the red rose,‘* Pardon!” 
Ere he smites her, and slays, with his kisses chill. 
There the serried lilies set long white lances 
In rest to shiver their own green gloom; 
And the waking earth writes fond first fancies 
In crocus bloom. 


There the March wind, prisoned in pleached bowers— 
The netted woodbine he laughed to scorn— 
Reveille blows to the laggard flowers, 
In faery blasts through each coral born 
In a long low piping, a purple treble, 
The violets quaver a proud reply, 
‘*Though our heads are low as the lowliest pebble, 
Our hearts are high.” 


Dim ghosts abide in the old gray garden, 

Nor fear they sunshine, nor heed they rain. 
Forever and aye, one cries them,‘* Pardon!” 

Forever and aye—and the cry is vain. 
Till the lilies blossom, the roses wither, 

Or the netted winds blow them free of thrall 
No more, one heart clings fondly thither, 

Beyond recall. 
Martua McCuttocn WILLIAMS. 


SPINSTER HOMES. 
BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 
1, 


( NE day last week Miss Baxter set up a little estab- 
J \isiment of her own. ‘I have done it at last,” she 
wrote me. “It is rather bare as yet, but it is home, and 
for so long I have felt like a tramp.” 

Miss Ranney has also moved into one of her own, and 
Miss Randolph met me only this morning and told me of 
a shug little corner just ready for her to step into, within 
a block of the Park, on the Eighties. Every day a new 
venture of this kind is made, and each day we grow less 
surprised. All of us now rank somewhere among our 
acquaintances a spinster friend with a sunny window of 
her own and a bright fire, by which a cup of tea and a 
smile of good cheer awaij those of us she would welcome. 

A hundred causes have been at work to make these 
homes possible. First of all there had to come among 
both men and women complete submission to the fact 
that all the women of one generation could not marry, 
there not being men enough to go round, and polygamy 
having ceased to exist as a fashionable institution. hen 
there had to follow a conviction, which took a long time 
to grow, that those women who seemed to have been left 
quite out in the cold when marriages were settled might 
have staid out of their free wills, and that therefore 
a7 were not to be judged as those who had been tried 
and found wanting. But the most potent of all causes 
lay in new conceptions of what individuality might mean 

-that individuality which is irrespective of privilege and 
independent of tie and condition—with a growing belief 
in the necessity for the development of this individuality 
and the right of its free expression. Through all the up- 
heavals of homes and societies which have sometimes 
alarmed us, a recognition of what this involves for wo- 
men, as for men, has been slowly born. The fact of her 
being married or unmarried weighs little if a woman be 
equipped in every way for the part she is to play in life. 
She is recognized, too, as having a part to play, and those 
of us who understand her know that her readiness to play 
it is not dependent upon her age or estate. We believe 
in her at eighteen as we would believe in her at fifty—in 
her dignity and her purity of purpose. We no longer 
believe that she must wait until she is thirty and married 
to begin that for which she is equipped at eighteen, 
though unmarried, whether it be housekeeping on her 
own account or a learned profession. We judge her as 
an individual, and no longer prejudge her as one of aclass. 

Having arrived, then, at a time when she is no longer 
hampered by the sense of bearing a stigma with her un- 
married estate, and living in a day when changed social 
conditions give her many opportunities undreamed of by 
her old-maid sisters of a generation since, the flight of the 
spinsters out of boarding-houses into homes of their own 
has followed as an inevitable result. For the home, in 
spite of the occasional outcries raised against it, is the 
rightful place of woman, and the making of it satisfies in 
part that deepest of all instincts in the human soul, which 
for want of a better word we call the creative, and which 
more and more, as the soul evolves, must be expressed in 
higher and higher realms, until that of ideas is reached, 
and it is then discovered that creation and expression are 
the same. To deny this to the human soul is to warp it. 
What is it which produces that stagnation of mind, that 
restless aimlessness of purpose, which afflict so many idle 
or baffled women, but the suppression of this instinct, the 
failure to fulfil this sacred obligation? For we each of 
us come into this world freighted with a divine purpose, 
differing with each individual, and we are creative as 
that purpose is being fulfilled through us and the peace 
of its accomplishment becomes ours. 

A home is a medium of expression, and I sometimes 
think that no woman can ever be fully and completely 
herself without the home through which to express her- 
self. For we cannot express everything that is in us 
through the pen, or the brush, or the sculptor’s chisel, 
nor yet in philanthropic aims, nor in the care of the aged, 
the sick, or the young. There are depths and heights and 
mines of richness in us that nothing but the opportunity 
which the home gives us can satisfy. Where else can we 
do for the wayfarer, unless we too go out and join him in 
his aimless walk, only to become like him at last? Where 
else can we refresh the battle-worn; where else, indeed, be 
all things in us to those we love? 

When as women we have sometimes, in printed protest 
or public speech, proclaimed our revolt against this idea, 
declaring that there were other, wider spheres we meant 
to fill, we have either not quite known what we were 
talking about, or we have been in revolt against certain 
masculine interpretations of our duties in the home and 
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the places in it we were expected to fill. For unhappily, 
now and then, when some man has taken up his to 
eulogize the home, he has been led into the drawing of 
many pictures which the best of his brothers, be it said 
to their credit, are quick to ridicule. Each of us has seen 
one or more of these, and has Jaughed, unless too much 
offended to do so, at the clever way in which each femi- 
nine member of the household was flattered into appointed 
places, of which she never knew the real significance un- 
til the lord and master of them all enshrined himself on 
the domestic altar, posing now as law-giver, now as bene- 
factor, or again as idol, but always as the supreme will, 
the dominating, guiding, infallible power of the home. 
Women in their revolt es instinctively recognized that 
the home is not the home unless the common good is lived 
for by mutual effort, mutual concession, no will setting 
itself up as stronger than the other, but both recognizing 
a vivifying principle greater than each and guiding both. 

It has not then been the home against which the outery 
was made, for the need of it, the desire for it, can never 
cease to exist. It is deep, instinctive, inherent, and will 
= all revolts against it, all false conceptions regard- 

ng it. 

And a home does so much for the spinster! It gives 
her freedom, in which she finds not temptation, but strength. 
Even the young girl who works for her living knows that. 
Through it she guins a castle, a safeguard, a protection, a 
sanctuary. The outsider who sees her for the first time in 
it recoguizes at once the part she plays in life and the 
way in which she plays that part, and unconsciously 
respects it. Like the robes of a king, the home and its 
settings help to dignify one’s estate. Explanations are 
unnecessary. One is stamped as by one’s manners. And 
the honor of it all, of which so much is said—the honor of 
it is as safe in the hands of the spinster, young or old, as 
in those of the woman who guards it for the man whose 
name she bears. For nothing is safer than that which a 
woman loves enough to want to shield. She will keep the 
atmosphere of her home in all its purity, she will see that 
nothing mars its dignity and sweetness, as well when she 
lives alone as when husband and children are about her. 
Recognition of the truth has come that everything depends 
upon the basic a upon which the home is built, 
upon the character of her who builds it—for the home is 
one’s character. 

The question of its possibly not being quite the thing is 
always asked about every new departure a woman makes, 
but it is not likely to be asked now about her home. For 
if the home be made for the giving of something, as of 
cheer or comfort, as the case may be, the maker of it can 
never be compromised. For nothing one gives ever com- 
promises any one, only that which one receives in return 
for the giving. 

A home of her own gives the spinster a background. I 
once met the wife of a man of letters who was just about 
to give up the home she loved. ‘I do not like to confess 
it,” she said, ‘‘but my ‘real regret is in losing a back- 
ground that suits me. No matter what my mood may be, 
that white and gold library, those rows of well-bound 
books, the light aud the color, always lend me a dignity I 
could never have as a detached figure living any and every 
where. I have not the personality for haphazard places, 
and | know it.” And I knew it too, although I did not 
tell her. 

There are some people, to be sure, who are never a part 
of their background — people of money - made position, 
who bear no more relation to their gorgeous surroundings 
than the frightened mouse who flits about the corner. 
But a home which has been the outgrowth of individual 
tastes, which is the result of thought and care and settled 
purpose, can never fail to seem part of the every-day life 
of itsowner. The better the life, the better the home, the 
better the background. 

In a home of her own the spinster gains both the table 
and the fireside. When presiding over the one or welcom- 
ing to the other she acquires, as hostess, a certain dignity 
and sureness of position which once were supposed to be- 
long only to her married sisters. She becomes, in fact, 
the dispenser, and in giving she gets her own indepen- 
dence; for there is more in giving, even in the way of hos- 
pitality, than we altogether know. 

For the working spinster, too, there is another invaluable 
gain—she gets a place in which to conceal her makeshifts 
and poverties, all her ups and downs of fortune. Many 
of us have to go through a struggle before we are willing 
to admit that appearances do count in the general scheme 
of success. In the church, the army, the navy, or the 
college, where salaries are regulated and brilliant achieve- 
ments do not increase them nor incapacities lead to any 
decrease, one can afford, perhaps, if one is willing to make 
one’s friends uncomfortable, to talk of poverty and to dis- 
play its signs. But in a world where each man struggles 
to get what he can, and no financial limitations are marked 
by law of Congress or rates of interest on endowment- 
funds, one’s poverty and one’s shabbiness are generally 
recognized as standing for some inherent weakness. In 
our belief that there is a chance for every one in this 
world who has wit enough to grasp it we are apt to be a 
little hard on those who lack the wit. But happily for 
most of us the world has only time for general surveys 
and conclusions, and it will take it for granted that your 
affairs are still in good running order, and will not condemn 
you with suspicions as to your capabilities for success, 
if, when fortune has seemed to fail you and your work 
brings you no return, the sun in your windows is just as 
bright, your plants as fresh and green, and your pictures 
still in their accustomed places. Tt leaves you free to put 
all your strength into the working out of your own prob- 
lem, unbampered by the necessity of having first to over- 
come a questioning attitude in regard to your capacities, 
and the reasons for their having been inadequate to your 
demands. 

You can economize in whatever direction you will—in 
food, in fuel, or dress. You can choose, in fact, which side 
to present to the world until all sides are in presentable 
condition. You can conceal your poverty of to-day while 
you are working toward your success of to-morrow. 

In your own home, too, you can get away from gregari- 
ousness and be left free for the development of your tastes, 
unhampered by the opposition which comes from too 
close proximity with the uncongenial mind. 

Of course the question of expense suggests itself, for 
housekeeping necessarily involves a hundred unexpected 
expenditures. But this question, when applied to the 
spinster home, ought, it seems to me, to be considered only 
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in regard to general results, to the quations of the great 
gains or great losses involved, the minor details being left 
to regulate themselves, as they will when a principle of 
life is followed. For ten dollars a week, when you board, 
you get a small hall bedroom and your food. You have 
no care, no responsibility, but what have you gained? 
Looking at it from a purely material side, what have you 
that belongs to you at the end of the year? 

Now every expenditure in a house does bring you some 
return, Your rent gives you walls behind which both 
you and the things you love may be protected. Your 
wood-man’s bil] and your butcher's bill mean rich memo- 
ries of ha intercourse when some friend was made 
welcome. What you have paid for a chair has made the 
chair your own. 

Your possessions, too, will grow. It is a law of life 
that never fails, that to the things that one has, others will 
always be added. Your possessions will w also by 
the hundred unexpected and never-failing kindnesses of 
friends—those kindnesses which are constant factors in 
all success, and which help to make the richness of all 
lives. Ina material way therefore you will be better off, 
though you may have spent more money and expended 
more strength. Your place in life, too, will be better 
established. You will have a greater number of ties, as 
well as a recognized position. You will have had greater 
opportunities for helping other people, and find yourself 
in every way better equipped for all emergencies. 

It is better for the spinster to live alone than to attempt 
to keep house with other women. It may be easy for 
men to live together, but that is because their mode of 
life differs from that of women. They go out to seek 
their society: a woman receives hers at home. It is here 
where the friction arises. For though you may be per- 
fectly harmonious with your friend who lives with you, 
your friend’s friends and your own friends may, when 
meeting together in your home, prove themselves utterly 
uncongenial. Yet, if you and your housemate are, as all 
women are apt to be, centres about which groups of 
friends and relatives gather, you cannot, except by a self. 
sacrifice which does not belong to a home of this kind, 
hope to preserve the harmonies in it. There are of course 
some interesting and most delightful exceptions which I 
might quote to prove that two spinsters do often make a 
much more beautiful and interesting home than one spin- 
ster alone could possibly hope to do, but the fact of there 
being exceptions only proves the rule. 

There is always wisdom for the spinster in choosing a 
locality with care. There is no greater mistake than to 
suppose that in a large city it makes no difference where 
one lives, or that you are equal to rising above your sur 
roundings. It may be possible for you to do this when 
you live in a small community where every one knows 
you, or where, in a large community, you occupy an offi- 
cial position immediately recognized by friends, neighbors, 
and strangers. But the — in town experiences only 
unnecessary pain by the effort. It is a foolish experiment, 
except for a philanthropist, to live among people with dif- 
ferent social traditions from your own. Interchanges of 
civilities, for instance, among men and women, are not un- 
derstood by those whose interests are limited to the mere 
struggle for existence, who have no intellectual life, and 
who, putting a merely utilitarian value upon marriage, 
cannot understand the value of comradeship or commu- 
nity of interests among men and women outside of it. 
Where marriage is regarded as an institution to provide 
comfort and sustenance for women, where to be married 
means a woman’s only possibility for establishment in life, 
there must always be a false valuation placed upon the 
companionship of men and women. 

In choosing an apartment, therefore, the spinster must 
sacrifice much to locality, even if she has to economize in 
other directions to pay for it. Yet she must be balanced 
in her action. For instance, between one corner and an- 
other, that one on Fifth Avenue may be for her as a self- 
supporting woman too pretentious, while one a block or 
two away may give her everything in the way of com- 
fort and desirability, and yet involve no sacrifice in the 
general fitness of things. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF SOROSIS. 
See portrait on page 272. 


B* a happy coincidence the new president of Sorosis, 
Mrs. Mary Lyon Dame Hall, was elected to office on 
the day following that in which was celebrated the cen- 
tennial birthday of the famous woman for whom she was 
named. The mother of Mrs. Hall was a member of the 
first graduating class of Mount Holyoke Seminary and 
an intimate friend of Mary Lyon. 

Mrs. Hall was born in Portland, Maine, the daughter of 
a Congregational minister, and after graduating at Mount 
Holyoke went to Hawaii to teach in a college at Honolulu. 
In 1878 she married the Hon. Edward O. Hall, a gentle- 
man of wealth and prime minister to Kings Lunalilo and 
Kalakaua. On the death of her husband, in 1883, Mrs 
Hall spent some time abroad, and in 1890 came to live in 
New York. ‘That same year she joined Sorosis, of which 
she soon became an active and esteemed member. For 
three years she served as corresponding secretary. 

Beside her connection with Sorosis, Mrs. Hall is an ac- 
tive member of Dr. Parkhurst’s church, in which she is 
secretary and treasurer of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, secretary of the Ladies’ Association, and first 
vice-president of the Home Missionary Society. She is 
also an active member of the Society of New England 
Women, and of the Mount Holyoke Alumne Association. 
Mrs. W. H. Hoole, a sister of Mrs. Hall, is a prominent 
member of several clubs in Brooklyn. 

Personally the new president of Sorosis is attractive 
and interesting, and has endeared herself to a large circle 
of friends in this city. She has marked intellectual abil- 
ity, is a poet of no mean reputation, and a well-balanced, 
efficient, womanly woman; in a word, a New Woman in 
the highest and best sense of that much-abused term. 
During her residence in Honolulu and in Europe she en- 
joyed exceptional socin! advantages, and became acquaint- 
ed with distinguished people of both continents. 

But the largest gift which Mrs. Hall brings to her of- 
ficial position as president of the oldest and best known 
of all the clubs for women in this country is a broad, 
catholic, unselfish spirit, which sees the best in those with 
whom she comes in contact, and which underlies the rare 
grace with which she presides at public gatherings. 
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CLUB BREAKFASTS. 








HIS is the season for the celebration of the annual fes- 
tivity which in almost all women’s clubs is a charac- 
teristic feature. It is usually a birthday celebration, though 
the founding date is frequently ignored to bring the occa- 
sion at a time when the serious work of the club year is 
approaching a finish,and more often than any other does the 
féte take the form of a noon breakfast. As the function 
becomes a sort of clearing-house for the club’s social obli- 
gations, to it are bidden such presidents of other clubs as 
have proffered hospitality in their turn. Clubs dearly 
love, too, a few lions at their breakfasts, and there is a 
good-natured rivalry among them to secure such. That 
club, indeed, which is for the moment enacting the réle of 
hostess has the same ambitions and makes the same effort 
as the chfitelaine who bids her friends to her private board. 
The decorations are as beautiful and effective as possible, 
the favors unique and distinctive, and the menu the best 
that can be ordered. 

, When the material feast is finished, then comes the men- 
tal pabulum. The speakers usually match the Muses in 
number, with a five-minute allotment to each. It is here 
that many club women shine. There is good form with- 
out formality, an easy grace that is not cool aplomb, but 
which is tempered with a not unattractive hesitation and 
timidity that touch a sympathetic kinship chord in the 
listeners. 

The festivity and the afternoon finish together. There 
is a cordial hand-clasp and smile of farewell, and to many 
homes is carried a bunch: of flowers and some dainty trifle 
in remembrance of a pleasant lingering in a ‘city of 
friends.” Not the least of the good work among clubs is 
this giving and acceptance of gracious hospitality. 


PLAN FOR CLUB WORK. 


The club from whose calendar the following syllabus is 
taken meets twice a month from October to May. The 
first meeting of every month is a miscellaneous one; the 
second continues a study topic. 


STUDY TOPIC FOR THE YEAR, AMERICAN LITERATURE 

First October meeting.—Summer Outings. 

Second October meeting.—Philosophy. Discussion: How 
far has our philosophy affected the general literature of 
to-day? 

First November meeting. —The Drama. 

Second November meeting.—Science. Discussion: The 
influence of pseudo-scientific crazes on American life. 

First December meeting.—The Value of Fads. 

Second December meeting.—Poetry. Discussion: Has 
American poetry become hopelessly commonplace? 

First January meeting.—An afternoon with our colored 
people. Their characteristics, superstitions, and melo 
dies 

Second January meeting.—History. Discussion: Is our 
American civilization going back ward? 

First February meeting.—Why are women called ‘the 
serious sex,” and ought they not to cultivate a sense of 
humor? 

Second February meeting.—Fiction. Discussion: The 
effect of novel-tippling. 

First March meeting.—Home life in different lands. Com- 
forts, economics, and decorations in our homes 

Second March meeting.—-Essays and Humor. Discussion: 
Has our newspaper humor vitiated American taste? 

First April meeting.—Lives of some of the saints without 
their halos. Are woman’s character and influence 
weakened by a multiplicity of pursuits? 

Second April meeting.—Children’s Literature. Discus 
sion: Are fairy-tales improving or disconcerting to the 
child mind? 

Single May meeting.—The history of religious denomina- 
tions. is Christianity helped or hindered by denomina 
tionalism? ‘ 

A plan of the work of some club will be printed every week in this 
department. 


THE NEW CENTURY CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


Any one familiar with the women’s clubs of the United 
States must have observed the popularity of the name 
New Century as existing among them. There are twenty 
New Century clubs, all duplicates, in title at least, of the 
original New Century Club of Philadelphia. This brill- 
iant organization well sustains its pioneer place. No 
name-child has outstripped it in force or effective work. 

The club was the outgrowth of the Centennial, that 
epoch-making event, which was the crystallization, at first 
merely socially, of the company of women who had edited 
and conducted the Woman's Journal of the great fair of 1876. 
The society settled into a definite organization in 1877,tak- 
ing the then especially pertinent name of the New Century 
Club. Although its first limit was only fifty, this comple 
ment was not quickly reached. Those were not the halcyon 
days of women’s clubs, and membership was rather gin 
gerly sought. But if slowly, surely the club grew. The 
social aim was supplemented almost at once by a more 
definite object. The Children’s Country Week was started, 
one of the first Fresh-Air Funds in the country,and was car- 
ried on under the club’s auspices until it became self-sus- 
taining. Then a Working-Women’s Guild, with evening 
classes and the usual routine of such an enterprise, was 
born, nourished, and has grown to a robust adult stature 
beneath the club’s banner. By this time the New Cen- 
tury had increased considerably; it was no longer looked 
at rather askance but with growing respect on the part 
of the community. Its subsequent history has augmented 
its high reputation and continued its valuable service. 

Through its efforts police matrons have become an act- 
uality in Philadelphia, the club finally securing the pas- 
sage of a municipal ordinance providing for such office. 
One of its most beneficent schemes is its Legal Protection 
Committee, which exists in behalf of working - women, 
other than domestic servants. The tact and judgment of 
this committee, as well as the justice of its claims, are 
shown by its long record of difficulties settled out of 
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court. Very seldom does it need the open assistance of 
the group of generous lawyers of the Quaker City whose 
skill is at its disposal. Only recently an employer, from 
whom the committee claimed disputed wages for one of 
its clients, after a conference, not only admitted and paid 
the claim, but later sent fifty dollars to the committee in 
recognition of the fairness and value of its work. The 
Educational Committee represents more useful effort and 
result. A late good on its part is the establishment at Bryn- 
Mawr College of a New Cevtury Club student scholarship 
by the appropriation of one hundred dollars annually to 
this purpose. An important committee is that on Public 
Interests, whose office is more indirect than direct. It 
keeps cognizant of all public affairs affecting the interesis 
of the club members as citizens, and through interviews 
with the proper officials brings to their notice the protest 
or suggestion that may seem pertinent. 

In all of its work the New Century Club stands for con- 
servatism. Its projects are rarely exploited in print; more 
than once its pioneer service in some direction has been 
wholly lost sight of. when others have adopted and de- 
veloped the scheme, the club being content to indicate 
and inaugurate, when that is sufficient. 

Besides the committees referred to, one each on hospi- 
tality, entertainment, literature, study, and library indi- 
cate that members are able easily to find congenial centres 
for the exercise of their tastes and interests. 

The regular meetings of the club occur on the first and 
third Wednesdays of every month from October to May. 
The first is a business meeting, with minutes, reports, 
etc., finishing with a paper by a club member and dis- 
cussion. The second meeting of the month is always 
a lecture. The club’s limit of members is now 600—still 
insufficient, as its waiting-list of 170 shows. The initia- 
tion fee has recently been raised from $10 to $25. Annual 
dues are $10. The treasury has never been without a 
balance, and there are no debts. 

Probably what the New Century Club women think the 

cream of this history has not yet been referred to, Since 
January, 1892, it has been occupying its own beau- 
tiful home. The financial part of this interesting fact is 
quickly and satisfactorily told. The New Century Com- 
pany was the outgrowth of a club committee of twenty- 
five, formed in 1890, to consider and report upon the ad- 
visability of owning aclub-house. Because the club itself 
was not a corporation of a class to buy and sell real estate 
legally, the company was formed and a charter with such 
privileges secured. From this company the club rents its 
building, which, as will be seen, is virtualownership. The 
capital stock was fixed at $50,000, divided into 1000 shares 
of $50 each. Not all club members need be stockholders, 
but all stockholders must be club members. In March, 
1891, the site on South Twelfth Street was bought for 
$40,000—$5000 cash, and $35,000 remaining as ground- 
rent—and in a little over a year the club was at home in 
a most charming environment. The club-house was 
ylanned by Mrs. H. C. Townsend, the architect being Mrs. 
Minerva Parker Nichols. The building is in the style of 
the Italian Renaissance, and is built of Pompeiian brick 
and Indiana limestone. 

On the first floor are the private rooms of, the club, 
which include the parlor (whose picture on another page 
shows its attractiveness); library ; reception, committee, tea, 
and cloak rooms. The drawing-room, which occupies the 
greater portion of the upper floor, has a seating capacity 
of about 600. It is a beautiful hall, provided with a 
stage platform, handsomely decorated, and has fine acous- 
tic properties—advantages which, with its central loca- 
tion and moderate rental, have so commended it to the 
people of Philadelphia that it is in constant demand for 
lectures, receptions, musicals, private theatricals, and other 
entertainments. The schedule of rental prices ranges 
from twenty-five dollars for a morning concert to eighty 
dollars for. the accommodation and service required at a 
ball. These rentals and that paid by the New Century 
Club have enabled the Executive Board of the New Cen- 
tury Company to declare dividends to the stockholders 
upon their investment, and also to create a reserve fund 
for future emergencies. It was the remark of a wealth 
Philadelphia financier not long ago that the stock of this 
company owned by his wife is the best paying stock in 
the family. All of which will be of special interest to 
other club-building enterprises. 

The club is now officered as follows: President, Mrs. 
Edwin L. Hall; Vice - Presidents, Miss M. A. Burnham, 


. Miss Louise Stockton, Mrs. M. E. Mumford, Mrs. H. C. 


Townsend; Corresponding Secretary, Miss 8. W. Janney; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. L. P. Evans; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Adam H. Fetterholf, Girard Colle An executive board 
of sixteen ladies completes the official family. 


MOLLY'S BONNETS. 


I lost my heart to Molly one spring-time now long 
agone, 

When she fashioned a dainty bonnet for a happy Easter 
morn. 

I watched her perk up the ribbon, and droop down the 
filmy lace, 

And put ona trailing feather to shelter her pretty face. 

Then she set it above her ringlets, and asked me what 
I thought 

Well, I didn’t just say—but 1 acted—what she seemed 
to think I ought. 


Now Molly and I are married, and Molly makes bon 
nets still, 

But she doesn’t make them for Easter, and I fear she 
never will. 

She makes them for clubs and club luncheons, club 
breakfasts and dinners and more, 

For club-federation meetings, and congresses, councils 
galore. 

They're pretty and smart and becoming, but trimmed 
in a way strange to me, 

For I found, last night, in her bonnet, a great big pres- 
ident’s bee. . 


CONVENTION OF WORKING-WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Third National Convention of Working-Women’s 
Clubs and Guilds will be held in Philadelphia April 28, 
29, and 30. This joint Guild represents six associations— 
those of Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, Brook- 
lyn, Illinois, and Pennsylvania. Other societies interested 
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in the welfare of working-women will alsu send represent- 
atives. ‘I'he general topic for the consideration of the 
convention is Women’s Work. Three sessions will be 
iven to the work of the clubs, each to consider in turn 
?resent Work, Successes and Mistakes, and Possibilities. 
Two other sessions will be devoted to the subject of In- 
dustrial Trades of Women, the Factory, Mill, and Store. 
Dr. W. 8. Rainsford, Mrs. Kelly of Hull House, Chicago, 
and others will address the public meeting with which 
the convention will close. Further information may be 
had from the secretary, Miss L. N. Platt, 287 South 
Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


THE MISTAKE OF THE RAINY-DAY CLUBS. 


Rainy-day clubs are multiplying in every direction, and 

the interest taken in them emphasizes that women are ip 
earnest about some mitigation of the evils of their clothes. 
The mistake which these clubs make would seem to be in 
the designation of their costumes, though it is possible 
their promoters intend the title merely as an entering 
wedge. 
On rainy days the majority of the world of women is 
divided into two classes—those who, with a fixed occupa- 
tion, must go out in pursuit of their daily duty, and those 
with some engagement, social or other, which must be 
filled. Now the woman of the first class, knowing the 
necessity of braving not this alone but many other stormy 
days, is more or less prepared. She has a dress in her 
wardrobe, of storm serge, perhaps shorter than any of 
her others, light, and practically water-proof. This, with 
a jacket of the same material, a pair of stout boots with 
spats, and a cloth hat or trim toque with no feathers or 
ribbons to be bedraggled, makes up an outfit that affords 
excellent protection. If she happen to be a golfing or a 
conservative bicycling woman, she is well provided for in 
either of these special suits. 

The rest of womankind who must be abroad in bad 
weather are en route to some assemblage where, however 
the transit is accomplished, arrival must be in conven- 
tional, not to say elegant, clothes. It is a case then of car- 
riage if you can, or cars if you must, with mackintosh, 
pinned-up skirts, and such other protection of toilet as 
experience has taught valuable. 

n the first case the rainy-day club costume is really un 
necessary, because its good points have been discounted, 
and in the second it is useless because it cannot be worn. 

If the clubs would advocate a utility dress for general 
shopping, business, and travelling wear, and see that it is 
not too radical—and, by this, reference is had to those dis 
puted inches above the ground—there would be a greater 
chance of its general adoption. 

Why lay such stress on the rainy-day side? 


NOTES OF VARIOUS CLUBS. 

The Scribblers’ Club of Buffalo, which was three years 
old last October, is noted as a club of speakers. No pa 
persare allowed. Three speakers are appointed to interest 
the club at every meeting, on a topic to be presented in 
ten minutes. Until the speaker stands before the club on 
her appointed day her listeners do not know the subject 
upon which she will address them. This plan has devel- 
oped quick thinking on their feet by the members, for, in 
the discussion which follows, prompt speaking is expect- 
ed and is had. ‘‘ Free Art for Americans,” ‘* Municipal 
Government,” and ‘** Women's Place in Insurance,” for 
example, are a trio of disconnected topics which, present- 
ed in one afternoon, need alert minds to compass extem- 
pore. The president of the Scribblers’ is Mrs. Robert K. 
Fulton, known in the writing world as Linda De Kay 
Fulton. 


A pretty custom at every annual breakfast of the 
Brooklyn Heights Seminary Club, of Brooklyn, New 
York, is the ceremony of extinguishing the presidents’ 
candles. These, set in a row at the officers’ table, are as 
many as the club counts presidents since its founding, 
twelve years ago, They are single candles, differently set 
and shaded from the rest of the illumination, and they 
burn bravely to the end of the feast. Then, before the 
company separates, each is extinguished by an ex-presi- 
den. or her apnointed proxy, in turn of service, until only 
one remains burning—that in honor of the presiding offi- 
cer. As the club changes presidents every year, already 
a dozen iiames grace the banquet, to die down to one at 
the end. The B H.S. Club is by no means an egoistic 
organization. Its philanthropic work the past season has 
been, as for two years before, the support of a free kinder 
garten at the Home for Friendless Women and Children, 
and the contribution of $700 for the furnishing of the par- 
lor in the new Mary Brigham Hall at Mount Holyoke 
College. 


The Woman's Club of Atlanta, Georgia, starting in a 
most catholic spirit a liftle over a year ago with a $2 initia- 
tion fee and $1 dues, that no woman who wishes member. 
ship and is desirable in other ways shall be excluded for 
a question of means, has hit upon a novel plan to augment 
its income. It owns a large advertising board, holding 
about one hundred cards a foot square. These spaces are 
sold to business firms for $10 per foot per year. The 
scheme has proved highly successful. To illustrate 
further the practicality of the club, its conduct of a recent 
lecture course may be cited. Desiring to have a series of 
lectures on ‘‘The Peoples of Europe” from Professor 
Dunn, lecturer on Ethnology in the University of Cincin 
nati, the club arranged a circuit of four other towns— 
Knoxville, Tennessee; Rome, Macon, and Barnesville, 
Georgia. On the six weeks’ course, the A. W. C., which 
did not expect profit, only expenses, found itself richer by 


$250. 


The Woman’s Club of St. Johnsbury, Vermont, bas the 
liveliest appreciation of the citizens cf that place. It is 
one of the most representative clubs of the Green Moun 
tain State, and was the originator of the movement which 
resulted in the formation last year of a State Federation. 
It counts nearly two hundred members, and its dues and 
membership fees, each $1, are largely expended for the 
improvement of the town. Lawn-seats for the public 
parks, two handsome granite watering-troughs, and two 
ornamental iron drinking-fountains are some of the ma 
terial benefits which endear the club to its neighbors in 
the community. 











MRS. MARY LYON DAME HALL, 
Newly elected President of Sorosis.—(See Page 270 


It speaks well for the future success of the new New 
York State Branch of the National Household Economic 
Association that it was organized in the spirit in which it 
was. At the preliminary meeting, held in New York on 
the 19th ult., the score or more of representative women 
who had been invited to be present were, every one of 
them, interested and busy in other forms of philanthropic 
and educational work They could searcely see how 
their energies could be further taxed, but they were seri 
ously impressed with the need of the new organization, 
and it was their joint wisdom that of all clubs, this, to be 
devoted to the large and vital interests of the home, 
should not be slighted. While formed as a branch of the 
National Association of the same name, the State organiza 
tion will have great independence and freedom of action, 
carrying out its plans as seems best suited to its needs 
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Chairmen for every county in the State will be appointed 
as soon as possible, and the work systematized and brought 
into available action. Special attention will be given to 
the domestic-service problem, and it is expected that a 
not-long-delayed outcome of the association’s work will 
be the establishment of training-schools in many com- 
munities. Mrs. William G. Shailer, of New York city, is 
the State president, and Mrs. William Stroud, 40 West 
Thirty-eighth Street, New York city; corresponding sec- 
retary, to whom inquiries for information may be ad- 
dressed. 


The four women’s clubs of Northfield, Minnesota, co- 
operate in a practical and interesting way to keep the lit- 
tle city orderly and beautiful. Their work virtually em- 
bodies that of a health-protective association, though it 
is not so named. A committee from each club is appoint- 
ed for the especial purpose of looking after the material 
interests of the place, and to unite with the Town Im- 
provement Association, which is a men’s organization, in 
every way possible. To reach the children, these commit- 
tees secured permission from the Board of Education, and 
visited the schools to interest the small folks in good mu- 
nicipal housekeeping. Then the ladies had printed cards 
in bright colors hung in the class-rooms, with lists of such 
“Dos” and ‘ Don'ts” as *‘ Do keep your yard and door- 
step clean,” ‘“ Do bury all tin cans in a hole,” and ‘ Don’t 
throw banana or orange peels on the sidewalk,” ‘‘ Don’t 
throw bits of paper in the street,” ‘‘ Don’t spit on the side- 
walk or on the floor.” 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
FEDERATION. 

Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, of Rochiester, president of the 
State Federation, is not in any sense an old club woman. 
Not in years of life certainly can she claim serious ad- 
vancement, as she left her Alma Mater, Wellesley, as re- 
cently as 1884, and her active participation in club-work 
dates back only about four years ago. She frankly con- 
fesses that her first attitude towards - women’s clubs was 
one of conservative distrust, which was slowly changed to 
a “listening” and finally accepting mind in regard to 
them. Her career as a club woman up to last November, 
when she accepted the responsible office of the head of 
the State Federation, began and ended with her work 
in the Edueational and Industria] Union of Rochester, 
at whose founding she assisted, and whose president she 
became from the first. This Rochester union stands 
pre-eminent among such for work developed along modern 
and effective lines, and credit for the greater part of such 
development must justly be accorded to Mrs. Montgom- 
ery. Her scholarly ability and attainments have been 
exerted in its behalf in delivering talks to its large 





MRS. W. A. MONTGOMERY, 
President of New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


classes on English, French, Grecian, and American His- 
tory, as well as on Current Topics, besides lectures 
in the University Extension Course on Life in Old Flor 
ence and Early New England Life. Mrs. Montgomery's 
selection at Buffalo last autumn as the Federation presi 
dent was a great surprise to herself, but its wisdom on 
the part of those who elected her grows more apparent 
every day. Perhaps the words of one of her official fam 
ily, whose testimony is gratuitous and with no thought 
of its repetition, will best express the feeling Mrs. Mont 
gomery has inspired among those most closely associated 
with her. ‘‘It is impossible,” she writes, ** to express the 
admiration and pride we all have for our president. Her 
brilliant intellect, her charming womanly presence, and 
her rare executive ability are magnets which draw all 
hearts to her.” MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH. 





THE NEW CENTURY CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA.—[Sxe Pace 271.) 


1. Exterior of Club Building. 


2. The Library. 


8. The Parlor. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


IMPRESSIONS. 


ASTY impressions of people and places 

are, so-easily takén by the mind, and 

afterward it is so easy to let these impres- 

sions influence our actions, that we are apt 

to forget that all impressions are not neces- 
sarily true ones. 

The mind in: this respect is like a pre- 
po photographic plate: When exposed 

anew us pictures of anything and every- 

which is presented. But many of these 
per dh are taken at bad angles, or with in- 
sufficient light, or perhaps the picture is so 
faint that it does not give enough clew; and 
we allow some imaginary picture to cheat us 
afterward into the belief that it is the true 
one. 

So we may do injustice to and be scanti 
ly. informed about many. people and places 
merely- because we have not taken pains and 
thought enough to get a careful and exact 
impression of the subject or person or place 
of which we should be informed. - Our rea- 
son and judgment were intended in such 
respects to give help to our perceptions, but 
we do not always call them to our aid at the 
right moment. We go on taking our false 
picture s or impressions, and setting them up 
in our mental gallery for true and right 
ones. When the time comes to use these, 
somehow the calculation is found to be 
awry; aud we find, to our sorrow and con- 
fusion, that our mental impression was en 
tirely wrong, and consequently never could 
be the basis of a true sechoutna. 
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Is sweet 
and clean. 


Caretul 
housekeepers 


will have 
no other 
in the 

kitchen. 





998s Per cent PURE 


Baker's (ocotate 


made by 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 
ESTABLISHED IN {780, 
at Dorchester, Mass. 
Has the well-known 
YELLOW 
LABEL 


on the front of every pack- 































age, and the trade-mark 


“ La Belle Chocolatiere,”’ 


i on the back. 


None other Genuine. 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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A Baking Hint 


Some of the most excellent 
housekeepers are using, in ac- 
cordance with the old-fashioned 
recipe, soda and cream of tartar, 
or saleratus and sour milk, to 
make their cake, griddle-cakes, 
and tea-biscuit light. Now, if 
they will try the modern method, 
use Royal Baking Powder, instead 
of the old mixture, they will find 
it ever so much less trouble, and 
the result of their baking will be 
greatly improved. 

The Royal Baking Powder in- 
sures the absence of all acidity 
or alkalinity in the food, one of 
which always results from the old- 
fashioned way because of the im- 
possibility of mixing the cream of 
tartar and soda or sour milk in the 
proper proportions. 

Royal assures the lightest, 
whitest, and most delicious .food 
possible to the art of the baker, 
and which only comes from the 
use of a powder absolutely pure. 














Harper's New Catalogue 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 
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“MY HAIR IS MY PRIDE 


It is nearly fifty inches long, 
of fine quality and very 
thick. When asked, 

1 am many times a 
week, how I preserve 
its beauty, my reply is 

always the same: 


‘By Using 
Packer’s Tar Soap.’ 


As a hair preserver and beauti- 
fier | would and do recommend 
it to all.” 






From a Boston Lady. 


” 
My Complexion. 


‘*| find PACKER’S TAR SOAP 
most refreshing and delicious for 
the bath. It gives one such a sense 
of exquisite cleanliness. | have 
used but two cakes, and my Skin 
has become Soft and Fine, and my 
Complexion is greatly improved.” 

From a Philadelphia Lady. 


THIS REMARKABLE HEAD OF HAIR is kept in the condition which has 
made it famous by 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


Photo. from life. (See above letter.) 





for laundry 





BAA AAA VATA ATALANTA ALTA 
Franco-American Soups 


It is not the name “ Franco- 
American ” 
soups their fine flavor and 
perfect seasoning. 
care taken that does that. 
The name is a guarantee of 
the excellence of the soup. 











White Soap. 


An absolutely pure, snow-white, floating soap, For toilet, t 
bath, nursery and fine laundry work. Cleanses 
thoroughly and leaves the skin soft as velvet. 


Made in two sizes—a 5-cent cake, which is most 
suitable for nursery and toilet, and a larger cake 
and bathroom use. 


Sample can mailed on receipt of 14 
Cents (cost of postage). 


Franco-American Food Co., 


P. O. Box 150, N, Y. 


SAGAS 


Mest Sequisite 


| — & See Seurse de, ¥ 
Sapoceti, special soap the face : aréchale 
Powder for the face’ : Tadies in all climates = Y¥ 











HE Face 
that com- 2 
mands respect \V™ 
and admiration \\ 
has no false make- 
up. . Deception has 
| |] no admirers. ..... 


Bailey’s Rubber 


Complexion 


Brush 

simply urges the pores to duty, driving sallowness 
and Castles away and bringing health to the 
skin. True beauty will follow =v a natural 
treatment. Greasy, blotched or lifeless skin will 
rob the finest features of their beauty.’ Harmful 
preparations only deceive the user—they cannot 
deceive the skin. Covering blemishes with pow- 
der is but “adding. insult to injury’ when the 
complexion is concerned. 

Bailey's Rubber Brush, . - 8 4 
Found at all Dealers or 
sent on Receipt of 
Price. Catalogue Free 
of Everything in 
Rubber Goods. 


C. J. BAILEY & 60., 
22 Boylston St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Leeming Miles & 


Company, Agents, 
utreal. 





that gives to the 





















It is the 

















By using Loftie’s Salvatorium 
ill Restore white, gray, or faded ne ir to its 
4) natural color s! 

and chemists. HUNDREDS TEStIMG 
SYRACUSE, N; Y., May x 


NO GRAY HAIR. : 





HENRY LOFTIE: Dear Sir,—From persons 
experience by use I find it is all you claim fo ” 
it, superior to all others because entirely free 


purpose. THERON BRADFORD, M.D 
Bent on receipt of @1, Catalogue on treatment 
GDhair. Established x years. 
HENRY LOFTIE & SON, 
wry in Hair Goods, Syracuse, N.Y. 
rat reductic m in pric e of Hair Goods. 
| We wish toclose out on “~ pe ~ of « ime Price-list 
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Poe. agent and fashionable Parisian World anaes 
monienne, Impériale, Russe, Amb 
colette, le Jardin de mon Cure, Vere "Novo, Jadis. 


©, Duchesse, Wiolerte., vee Rosa, 
eiow, White 






























KNITTED GOLF OR BICYCLE STOCKING. 


‘THREE colors are 
used in this 
stocking, one for the 
body of the stocking, 
and two for the — 
pattern in the tu - 
overtop. A favorite 
combination is hea- 
ther brown with the 
pattern in tan and 
dark blue or tan and 
red. Another, shown 
in the model, is drab 
for the stocking and 
black and white for 
the block pattern in 
the top. One-quarter 
yund of Spanish 
nitting-yarn is re- 
quired, and five nee- 
dies to correspond. 
When kuitting with 
the three colors in the 
top.do not break the 
wool, but carry - it 
along on the «back. 
The top of the stock- 
ing is double, conse- 
quently the loops on 
the back do not show. 
Set up 112 stitches 
in drab on 4 needles, 
28 stitches on each. 
K. stands for knit, p. 
for purl. Knit the 
first round plain. 
Rib 32 rounds, 1 k., 1 
p.; k. 4 rounds; k.1 
round in white; k. 7 
rounds in drab; k. 1 


round white; p. 1 
round white; 4 4 
rounds drab. The 
block pattern now 





begins, k. through- 


out. First round, 1 
stitch white, 27 
stitches drab; 2d 
round, 8 white (increase 1 on each side of the 1 in the last 
row), 25 drab; 3d round, 5 white, 23 drab; 4th round,7 
white, 21 drab; 5th round, 9 white, 19 drab; 6th round, 
11 white, 17 drab; 7th round, 18 white, 15 drab; 8th round, 


15 white, 13 drab; 9th round, 18 white, 1 black, 13 drab, 
1 black; 10th round, 11 white, 8 black, 11 drab, 3 black; 
lith round, 9 white, 5 black, 9 drab, 5 black; 12th round, 
7 white, 7 black, 7 drab, 7 black; 13th round, 5 white, 9 
black, 5 drab, 9 black; 14th round, 3 white, 11 black, 3 
drab, 11 black; 15th round, 1 white, 13 black, 1 drab, 13 
black; 16th round, black throughout. The second half 
of the pattern is worked like the first, in inverse order, 
the 17th round like the 15th, the 18th like the 14th, and 
so on to the 3ist round, which is like the Ist. Next k. 4 
rounds drab; k. 1 round white; p. 1 round white; k. 7 
rounds drab; k. 1 round white; k. 4 rounds drab; rib 6 
rounds, 1k., 1p. Cast off. 

Crease along the middle of the 7 drab rows above and 
below the block border, and with a white row meeting a 
white row, either sew or knit together these two rows 
on the inside, forming firm folded edges; then sew or knit 
together the two edges, the cast-off stitches to the founda- 
tion. This must be done without drawing them together, 
so a8 to keep an easy elastic seam. This seam comes in- 
side, an inch below the upper edge. Now turn the top 


inner side out; aml along the wpper part of the cast-off 
round take up 94 stitches on 4 needles; this is for the 
part which comes under the turned-over top; there hav- 


ing been 112 cast-off stitches, skip 4 or 5 of them in each 
needle, to omit 18 altogether. K. 1 round, rib 26 rounds, 
Lk.,1p 

Now comes the leg of the stocking. This is in a wider 
ribbing, worked as follows: k. 8, p.1, k. 3, p. 1, k.1, p. 1. 
In the course of the first round raise 6 stitches on two of 
the needles and 7 stitches on the other two, making 120 
stitches; to raise, before knitting the next stitch, put the 
needle through the loop below (the stitch of the last round), 
and draw the wool through. Rib 65 rounds without inter 
ruption. ‘Then comes a space in which there are 20 nar 
rowings with intervals of 3 rounds between the rounds in 
which the narrowings occur. The narrowings are made 
at the beginning of the first needle, at the left of the back, 
where k. 3, p. the next 2 together; and at the end of the last 
needie, where p. 2 together, k. 3, p. the last stitch; down 
the middle of the back there must be two straight ribs of 
3k, with 1 p. between, and the narrowings are the 2 
p. together on either side. There are now 80 stitches left, 
on which rib 82 rounds, which carries the work to the 
heel. Take 41 stitehes on the needle at the middle of 
the back and knit forwards and backwards; slip the first, 
and p. the middie stitch for a seam; going forward 
(right side), slip 1 and k. 1 alternately; coming back (left 
side), p. all; 17 times. Then round the heel, Lnitting as 
before. Ist row, after 21 stitches, work 3 more,-k. 2 to- 
gether, k. 1; turn, leaving the unknit stitches on the 
needle, slip 1, p. 8, p. 2 together, p. 1; turn, slip 1, work up 
to the last but one before the unknit stitches, knit to- 
gether this last stitch and the first of the unknit for the 
narrowing, k. 1 after; turn and p. back, working as in the 
last row, until all the unkeit stitches are absorbed, when 
there will be 25 left. Take up the 17 loops on each side 
of the heel, and divide with the 25 on two needles. On 
the other two are 89 stitches left before the heel, and these 
are worked in the same,rib down to the toe, while the rest 
are in plain knitting. After 3 plain rounds over the heel 
part comes @ series of, narrowings: at 2 stitches back of 
the ribbed part, on each side, knit 2 stitches together; 
narrow thus 4 times with intervals of 3 rounds between; 
then 4 times with intervals of 2 rounds between; then 4 
times with intervals of 1 round between, After the nar- 
rowings cease, knit 32 rounds as before; measure the 
length of the foot here, and knit more or less as required; 
here the ribbing ceases; knit 6 rounds plain all around. 

For the toe divide the stitches evenly on the 4 needles. 
Narrow twice on each side, 1 stitch from the end of both 
front needles and 2 stitches after the beginning of both 
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back needles, making a space of 3 stitches between each 
pair of narrowings; narrow 16 times, and knit 1 plain 
round between the narrowing rounds. Divide the stitches 
left on two needles, knit front and back stitches off to- 

ther; repeat, casting off. The ay stars on the 

locks are worked on with a tapestry- le, and alon 
the white row at top and bottom a black thread of wool 
run in, over and under two stitches, giving the hem- 
stitched effect illustrated. 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
BY FRANCES FISHER WOOD. 
XIV.—CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 


4 +~ average parent is too apt to consider the milder 
contagious diseases of childhood simply as inconven- 
iences, of only temporary detriment to their victim. But 
we must recognize the scientific fact that no disease ever 
leaves the physical system absolutely unimpaired. To 
this we must add the fact that with healthy children 
| ap is constant, and that the arresting of that growth 

y any disease really diminishes to just such a degree as 
it extends, the ultimate size and vigor of the child who 
suffers from the disease. Contagious diseases, however 
harmless they may seem, should never be knowingly in- 
curred; for even their least injurious results are unknown 
quantities militating against the development of the child, 
while there is always risk of more serious manifestations 
whose evil consequences may extend through the whole 
life of the child, and —— impair both its usefulness 
and happiness. Therefore it is only our plain duty to 
guard against contagious disease as long and as far as 
may be. This is now possible to an extent never before 
conceived of. We at present understand, to a degree at 
least, the nature of contagious diseases, and out of this 
knowledge we gain power to avoid or to abort the dis- 


After the determination of the germ origin of conta- 
ious diseases, special experiments were instituted among 
teriologists to isolate the germ of each disease known 
or suspected to be contagious; and as the microscope re- 
vealed the fact that more diseases than had previously 
been suspected were of germ origin, and were contagious, 
a reclassification of diseases was upon this discov- 
ery. The most important item of the reclassification was 
the removal of tuberculosis, or consumption, from the non- 
contagious to the contagious list, since that disease now 
claims more victims and causes a larger number of deaths 
than any other known. 

The most important result of all this recent bacterio- 
logical investigation has been the knowledge that con- 
tagious diseases are not incurred unless two conditions 
simultaneously favor their inception. We must come in 
contact with the specific seed of any particular disease, 
and we must furnish within the body, under conditions 
favoring its activity, the proper soil for the propagation 
of the germ, or no contagion ensues. That is, we must 
have direct exposure to the disease germ, coinciding with 
such a debilitated condition of the system as shall render 
it susceptible to infection. Exposure to disease will not 
result in contagion if the system be in prime condition; 
nor will impaired physical vitality lead to the contraction 
of contagious diseases except with direct exposure. There- 
fore it follows that if with rational vigilance we guard 
against both these enemies, of which we are seldom forced 
to encounter more than one at a time, we shall safely re- 
sist any ordinary danger of contagious disease. 

With children the usual method leaves not only a loop- 
hole, but actually a large breach for the entrance of any 
chance infection. While adults are almost without ex- 
ception offered only food that has been cooked, in which 
the germ life is therefore destroyed, many babies are fed 
entirely upon food which is literally swarming with mi 
crobes, any meal of which may contain germs — 
disease, and certainly will contain bacteria that will at 
least produce such irritation in the digestive track as to in- 
duce a decided lowering of the vitality, thus making the 
child's system peculiarly susceptible to any contagion. 
Every drop of milk or water fed to a baby, and all the 
food given to a child, should be boiled or sterilized; and 
each child should be maintained in the best possible gen- 
eral health, not only for his present comfort, but also for 
his future protection against infection. 

To determine just when a child is or is not in average 
good health is beyond the power of unprofessional skill, 
but periodic physical examinations by a competent phy- 
sician will detect even slight departures from normal con- 
dition. When it is comprehended that such systematic 
examinations are both less trouble and less expense than the 
diseases which are thus anticipated and prevented, more 
of our children will be allowed the benefit of such pre- 
ventive treatment. We have our valuable cows and our 
imported sheep frequently inspected; even our trees and 
vines are yearly pruned and trained; but our children 
rarely receive any scientific attention at all until the active 
presence of acute disease has impaired their health and 
threatened their lives. 

The most conspicuous phenomenon of childhood is 
growth. The lives of all living creatures are rhythmic 
alternations of growth and decay. In childhood growth 

redominates; in old age decay is gaining the ascendency. 
ow the physical growth of the child is dependent upon 
eee by its body of the proper material from 
outside itself, and is limited by the ability or fitness of the 
body properly to assimilate these materials. The ele- 
ments absorbed by the system are taken as food into the 
digestive organs or as air into the lungs. eo 
a supply of pure air and ap adequate provision of nour- 
ishing food, such as has been su. in another chap- 
ter, the body's ability to utilize these materials marks its 
degree of health and its capacity for growth. 
© utilize to the best advantage these outside materials, 
food and air, two sets of functions, assimilation and elim- 
ination, must properly balance each other. Of all the mat- 
ter taken into the bod through the lungs and stomach, a 
large proportion of it is quickly eliminated ; much of it is 
given off through the skin and lungs in the form of moist- 
ure and gas, and part passes through the excretory sys- 
tem. But after maturity the amount of matter daily elim- 
inated ts necessarily quite equal to that ae ype 
ated, though not o Guaste @ same material, io same 
period of time, since the extra amount appropriated in 
childhood for purposes of growth is no longer needed by 
the adult. A certain proportion, which has previously 
been assimilated, and has become an essential part of the 
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physical frame, is later thrown off as effete matter, to give 

lace to newer, fresher atoms, slowly but constantly form- 
ng out of the extraneous material regularly consumed by 
the bedy. Eating, breathing, and sleeping help the body 
in its reparatory process. ercise and bathing assist in 
the equally essential process of destruction elimina- 
tion. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


T= two Drawing Rooms appear to have been a great 
success. The first one was specially crowded, and a 
om deal of gentle hustiing took place at the barriers. 
The description of the dresses reads like something in the 
Arabian Nights. Gorgeousvess can go no further than 
** profuse diamond embroideries.” No doubt in some cases 
the stones are real, but in others paste or rhinestones are 
employed, and the effect is almost as good. It must bea 
distracting task for the princesses, who have to appear at 
every Drawing Room, to design fresh gowns for each occa- 
sion. I wonder what becomes of all the dresses and 
trains? Ordinary mortals might sell them, but such a 
ing seems scarcely royal. 

Persons who have never been presented in London 
make curious mistakes when writing stories in which the 
heroine goes to court. Even such an expert and clever 
novelist as Sara Jeannette Duncan commits this fault. 
Her “American Girl in London ” kisses the Queen’s hand. 
Now, as a matter of fact, American women do not go 
Som that nee. They simply courtesy. The s 
ter of an American friend of mine was presented some 
years ago. A lady standing near her, before they had 
reached the Presence, said, ‘My dear, I see you are a 
débutante; hada’t you better e off your glove before 
you kiss the Queen’s hand?” 

**I don’t kiss it at all,” said the young lady. 
American.” 

** Still,” said the other, ‘‘you would better be ready. 
Mistakes are sometimes made.” 

The débutante complied, and, oddly enough, her Majes- 
ty, not knowing the girl's nationality, held out her hand 
to be kissed, and received the salute of the fair republi- 
can. 
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Drawing Rooms in Berlin are better managed. They 
are held at night, and would be more becoming than a day 
function were it not that William II. loves light, and 
cares not a jot how ugly his feminine subjects may appear 
in the crude bath of electricity which pours over their de- 
fenceless shoulders. There are only two courtesies to be 
made, one to the Emperor and one to the Empress, but 
those two ought to be perfect, because the embarrassed 
performer has the floor to herself during the execution of 
them. Just on the right of the throne is a merciful door 
which leads into the Picture-Gallery, and at the end of 
that is the great ‘‘ Weisse Saal,” where refreshments of all 
kinds are prepared for the diplomatic corps and those 
who go to court under their wing. 


The sensations of th@ last few days have been Crete 
and Cecil Rhodes. Into politics I cannot enter, King 
George of Greece, who has been so active in the Cretan 
crisis, never seems to me like a real live king, because I 
happen to know one of his family, who has toli me 
amusing little stories about his simplicity and homeliness. 
He actually went himself, while in Vienna some time 
ago, to buy kitchen utensils for the palace. My idea of 
being rich and royal is never to know how anything is 
cooked, or what it costs. I should only demand that it 
be of superior quality. Tastes, however, differ. 

I dined last week with a South African millionaire. 
The table decorations were exquisite beyond words—sim- 
ply orchids. It seems as if these bewitching, wonderful 
forms were created on purpose for persons who have so 
much money they do not know what to do with it. Or- 
chids help them in getting rid of it. The dinner was ex- 
cellent—not 7 any means of course, for I Lave eaten 
very bad millionaire dinners. We had peaches, which 
did not make me envious, because a March peach tastes 
rather like a sour potato. 

After dinner our host made a very interesting experiment 
on one of the ladies. She laid her hands palm downwards 
on her lap, and he made gentle, stroking passes in the air 
about two inches above them. Almost immediately the 
lady felt a curious sensation as of an electric current run- 
ning over her hands, and in a few moments she cried out 
that she was being pricked. It was rather a weird oper- 
ation, and puzzled those of us who were not deeply versed 
in the marvels of magnetism. 

Another of the South African rich men—Barney Bar- 
nato—is building a palace-in Park-Lane. His history has 
been so widely spread by newspapers that no allusion to 
his early life to necessary. A young man on a "bus yes- 
terday ass “d some one sitting near me that he had seen 
Barnato whe. he carried an old-clothes bag. But this 
may be an error. I think it was Barney who withered 
the Duke of Westminster's agent one day. The agent 
told him that the Duke would not let his ground in Park 
Lane upless the house to be erected thereon should cost 
at least £50,000. ‘‘Oh,” said the nouveau riche, ** tell the 


‘Duke my stable will cost more than that.” 


Recent events prove that American millionaires can be 
more exclusive than English dukes. 

There is a club of literary men in London called the 
Whitefriars. Amongst them are William Black, Henty, 
Manville Fenn, and other well-known writers. Every 
June they have what they call their “ outing”—a day 
spent in some beautiful spot not too far from town. This 

ear, for the first time, ladies are to be invited, and the 

riars are particularly anxious to celebrate this innova- 
tion in as festive a manner as possible. To this end the 
secretary begged one of the members of the club~to re- 
quest Mr. Astor to allow them to picnic in the beautiful 
woods of Clivedon. This estate belonged to the Duke of 
Westminster before coming into Mr. Astor’s possession, 
and the public were allowed to land there; it was one of 
the favorite resorts on the Thames. 

The request of the Whitefriars was courteously pre- 
ferred by a gentleman who had been an invited guest of 
Mr. Astor,whose family and antecedents were well known 
to him, and the letter was couched in flattering terms. 

A reply came, short and sharp, from the millionaire’s 
secretary. It said that Mr. Astor reserved the privilege 
of picnicking at Clivedon for his personal — op 
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¢ 
“Lilies of Easter” 


are not too high a comparison to apply to the purity of 


Pears’ Soap. 


It is recommended by the best authorities on account of its emol- 
lient, non-irritant character. By its constant use at the toilet, red 
ness and roughness are prevented and a good, healthy, and attractive 
complexion is insured. 
pe know the luxury of using Pears’ Soap—it is pure as the lilies of 
Easter.” De OROTHY SHERRO »D 


Established over 100 years. 20 International Awards, Be sure 
you get the pte Nn 
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$19,541,827 


Income, 
$14,158,445 

Surplus, 
$4,034,116 
Insurance in force, 


$320,453,483 


Protects over half a million —— 
— a 2, 500, 000 policies. 


THE PRODENT 
FIVE YEARS STEADY SWEEP ONWARD 


Dec. 31—1891. Dec. 31-1896. Increase’in 5 years. 
























Assets, - 7 + 00 OF OF $6,889,674 $39,541,827 et 
Income, «+ 20 00 0 00 00 00 0 J 14,158,445 F454833 
Insurance in force, .. + + + 157,560,342 320,453,483 162,893,141 
Interest i oo 00 0 6 825,803 535,452 


$1,260 OF ASSETS FOR EVERY The New Industrial (weekly premium) policy 
$1,000 OF LIABILITIES. of The Prudential is profit sharing. Write 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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No smaller number sold. 
end to F, Hiscox Co., 858 Bway, N. ¥., tea 





PATENT APRONS 
we send 12 of either, 
. regular size, pure white, lace trimmed, prepaid, for so cts. 


ELITE FABRIC CO. (Dept. A), 304 W. 139th St., N.Y. | 





| Transparency is an evidence of purity. 
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i] SOZODONT 


the dentifrice of. the refined. 

A few drops of the liquid 

daily, a little of the powder 

twice a week (both in the 

same package) will answer 
Sample for 3 cents. Address 


P. O. Box 247, N.Y. City. 
Mention this Bazar. 


-HALL & RUCKEL, 


* , The fragrance of sweet flowers 
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Impurities are not possible in 


Rieger's Iransparent Crustal Soa 
as you could detect them by looking-through a cake. 
The highest product of centuries of soap-making in Europe. “Delicately per 
fumed. Lathers freely, and leaves the skin delightfully soft«and smooth. 
If not sold by your dealer, sample cake will be sent prepaid on receipt of 40c. 
MARSHALL PIELD & Coe. (Sole est for U. S. and Canada), - - - 


CHICAGO 





A lasting 
; scent ovte — 
ragrance and Deli 
Has all the true ond \t 
fresh natural Violets. 
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THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 


LEIGHNER’S reuneonDes 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful oe 
Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Drugyists and Perfu 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEw YORK. eoceoccooces 
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MILWAUKEE MALI IS TAMOUS PABSI HAS MADE IT SO 
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SPRING ILLS, 


Enervation, 
Fatigue, 

Thin Blood, 
Anaemia, 
Exhaustion, 
Lack of Vitality, 
Weakness, 


Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness and 
Slow Recovery from a 


Winter’s Sickness 


make people feel, as is aptly said, “under the weather.” 


PABST MALT EXTRACT 


THE “BEST” TONIC, 
is a powerful vitalizing builder, stren 
restorer. It adds energy to the heart and bioed, t 
ST one with life and brings back the fugitive health. ‘tt 
BO: teh is indeed the best tonic for spring ills. 


I feel just happy enou th to ive you my best compliments on 
IT \ PARTY pow Some My wite has inden tom ton for 
the Bate months. I have employed some of the best ors of 
but never helped her. ry eS cane ly broke down 
thought there was no cure for her. February 27 we 
one dove of your “Bas” Tone, and when my wile 
in half an hour she forgot all about her lost appetite 
She has used now six bottles and is constantly i 
proving. Kindly send me two dozen bottles more. I will recom- 
mend your peaety to every sufferer of this kind.—M. Lewinson. 


Harrison, Mich 
At Druggists, 25c. 
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NECK ORNAMENTS FOR EVENING 
WEAR. 


jk is a much more serious matter than is generally un- 
derstood to know how to have a low-cut evening waist 
becoming. Fashion has decreed that neck and- shoulders 
must be uncovered at fashionable evening entertainments, 
and certainly the effect is much smarter than when gowns 
are mule bigh to the throat. But the fashion is not 
one that is universally becoming, and it requires consid- 
erable thouglit to have the waist cut as it should be, and 
also to know what ornaments to wear. Oddly enough, 
a gown cut off the shoulders is often more modest as well 
as more becom 
ing than one high 
on the shoulders, 
but it does not 
look well on a 
thin woman. She 
should, on the 
contrary, wear 
her. gown cut 
with «a rounded 
effect, or with 
straps across the 
shoulders. These 
straps, which 
have recently 
come into favor, 
are most excel 
,lent to hide hol- 
lows or obtrusive 
collar-bones. 

A slim long : 
throat réquires an entirely different style of dressing from 
a short thick one. The former should have a broad band 
of velvet or satin ribbon, and if jewels are worn, there can- 
not be too many. Tight-fitting collars of diamonds or 
pearls, or diamonds and other precious stones combined, 
are worn over a black velvet band, or on the band are 
placed diamond 
ornaments of any 
kind and shape. 
When jewels are 
not possible, a 
band of ribbon 
tied in a big bow 
is suitable—quite 
like the stock-col 
lars on high-neck- 
ed gowns. A 
band of black vel- 
vet an inch wide, 
with ends crossed 
in front and fast- 
ened with an or- 
nament, is again 
coming into fash- 
ion, but, oddly 
enough, a string 
of pearls is also 
worn with the 
velvet, and fall 
ing lower on the 
neck. 

The mélange of 
precious stones that some women adorn themselves with 
for opera or ball has a look of the barbaric, but the ef 
feetis very gorgeous. Although often the neck, is entirely 
hidden under strings of pearls, rubies, and diamonds, this 
style is relegated to the older women, the young girls rare- 
ly wearing more than the one string of pearls or diamonds, 

An innovation 
this season is the 
guimpe of trans 
parent material 
worn with an 
evening gown 
of course not at 
any formal enter 
tainment, but oc- 
casionally seen at 
the opera, in the 
stalls. The style 
is the same as 
that of the 
guimpes made 
forchildren,com- 
ing high in the 
throat, with long 
sleeves which ex 
tend down on the 
hand. A blue satin gown was lately worn at the opera with 
one made of fine blue tulle shirred and puffed; the sleeves, 
a mass of puffing, fitted tight to the arms; over the shoul 
ders the material was tight-fitting. At the neck a high 
stock-collar of blue satin ribbon with lace tabs at the back. 

The effect of the waist was much handsomer than any 

other style would 
have been, and the 
gown without the 
guimpe would 
have looked en 
tirely different, 
making in fact 
two gowns out of 
one—a point wor- 
thy of considera- 
tion where smart 
evening gowns are 
not abundant. 
= In sharp con- 
s trast to the over- 
loading of jewels, 
it is considered 
quite the thing to 
wear absolutely 
no jewels, nor 
even ribbon or 
velvet, around the 
throat, and when this severe simplicity is becoming, it is 
charmingly so, but-it requires the hair to be arranged soft 
and full, so as not'to have a strained hard look. 

The arrangement of the hair should always be different 

for a low-cut gown, and particular care should be paid to 
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having it becoming to the profile and the back of the 
head as well as to the face. Even when a woman is for- 
tunate enough to. have a well-shaped neck and good 
shoulders, she will not look well in a low-necked waist 
unless the hair is so arranged as to look full and soft at 
the back and sides) A high arrangement of hair is con- 
sidered most suitable for evening, and therefore it is neces- 
sary to wave the locks at the sides and back of the head to 
give the desired effect. 

A very simple style of dressing the neck consists in the 
ribbon tied at the back in a double bow, and just below it 
a chain and pendabt. The chain need vot be of jewels, 
but gold is also fashionable, and many good specimens of 
fine workmanship ‘are again to be seen. It is not well, 
if black velvet is worn without any ornaments, to have 
it too wide, as it is not becoming; but in ribbon the 
band can be two inches, and as much more as the length 
of the throat permits. A bunched-up appearance is very 
ugly, but a wide ribbon that is of becoming color adds 
greatly to the effect of a low-cut gown. 

Square-necked waists are again coming into fashion, 
and they require very much the same style of ornaments 
as regular décolleté gowns, only care should be taken not 
to wear too much jewelry. With the quantity of jewels 
now possible it is hard to know just how many will look 
well; but again the rule of what is becoming is the best to 
follow. 


GIFTS FOR EASTER-TIDE. 
BY CLARE BUNCE. 


4 - significant Easter gift has disappeared. The time 
when the bunch of flowers, the chosen book, or the 

simple souvenir was made to express in some subtle way 
the uplifting message of renewed life has been forgotten. 
All sorts of objects are given and received. A lesser 
Christmas, the dealers call the season; and while to Chris- 
tian ears the term must always come with something of a 
shock, it nevertheless remains true in a commercial sense. 

This season the variety offered, both in attractive ob- 
jects to be bought and delightful things to be made 
at home, is sufficient to include all tastes. But it is no- 
ticeable that, in all, simplicity is a distinctive charac- 
teristic. 

The craze for card-playing, especially for whist, has be- 
come a recognized fact, and two charming and attractive 
tallies are shown, both of which can easily be made, In 
the one case the intention is to provide for all the games 
of the season, and to make a perpetual tally, so to speak, 
while in the other the tablets must be renewed. The 
former has for its model the familiar calendar with sliding 
ribbons bearing days and dates. To make it requires some 
little skill with the brush, but for the amateur painter it 
presents no obstacles. The foundation is heavy water- 
color paper, or, for a more durable style, undressed calf- 
skin or ooze leatlier in some delicate tint, as sage green or 
old-rose. In either case the size may vary with the elabora- 
tion of ornament, but eight inches by five will be found 
quite satisfactory, and allows of considerable decoration. 
If paper be chosen, the edges require only to be torn; but 
in the case of the leather they should show a bouger etched 
on with the fire-etcher’s tool. 

Further details are similar for both. Three inch-wide 
ribbons —two bearing numbers painted at intervals of 
three-quarters of an inch, and a third showing each of the 
four suits, diamonds, hearts, spades, and clubs—are run 
through slashes cut for the purpose, and over the surface 
of the paper or leather is painted or etched some chosen 
design. By adjusting the centre ribbon the trump can be 
kept before the eyes, and by marking one numbered strip 
for games and one for points, a complete record can be 
kept. The second tally is somewhat less ornamental, but 
is equally practical. A pad of the paper that is marked 
with the essential terms has a back made of card-board, 
covered with linen that is either painted or embroidered. 
A loop at one side holds the pencil, and the players so find 
every convenience at hand, while the decorative case 
makes a good effect when the tally is not in use. 

Photograph -frames are assuredly not new, but their 
variations are apparently without end. The latest nov- 
elty has the effect of a mat, and is made of linen in two 
colors. The foundation is most often white, and. the mat 
blue or pink or lavender, but an equally good, if not. bet- 
ter, result can be obtained by changing about and bring- 
ing the white in contact with the photograph. In either 
case the boards covered should be of good size. When 
the foundation linen is stretched in place, the second bit is 
laid over it and basted down firmly for about three inches 
beyond the opening. It is then cut with care, so as to get 
the mat effect, and the edges are turned and basted with 
neatness and exactness. The remainder of the work is 
precisely the same as that required for the familiar sort of 
frame, with only the difference that the decoration takes 
the form of flowers, that seem to connect the two bits of 
linen, as they are arranged to fall, some on the white and 
some on the color, in such a way as to cause the two to 
blend, while at the same time they hold the edges of the 
mat fast and firm. The whole is put under glass and fin- 
ished after the manner of a passe-partout. 

The guest-room seems prolific of inspiration, and ban- 
ners of many sorts designed to lend it an air of welcome 
are devised. One of the newest and most effective is 
made to hang upon the bed or the wall, and bears, to 
gether with some well-executed floral decoration, a legend 
as ‘‘ Sleep give thee all his rest,” while larger and more 
pretentious ones contain some selection from the poets, 
presumably suitable to the place and occasion. Often they 
are overdone, but, simply treated and given a really good 
selection, they become attractive bits of color. 

But an eminently useful work-table, that at the same 
time is ornamental, and a delightfully simple contriv- 
ance for keeping the newspapers of the week tidy yet ready 
at one’s need, are perhaps the most genuinely welcome of 
any of the novelties offered. 

The table has for its foundation one of the square-topped, 
three-legged sort that can be found in any shop. Its top 
is covered with one of the new figured denims, and from 
each of its four sides hangs a capacious pocket of the 
same, held firmly in its place by a row of ornamental 
brass nails. On one side there is no division made, and 
so the larger bits of work are given ample space. On a 
second the pocket is made in two. parts; on a third: it 
forms three compartments, after the manner of a shoe- 
bag; and the fourth has its space so divided as to make 
one shallow pocket the width of the table, with numerous 
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smaller ones above, in which to store buttons, tape, papers 
of needles, and the like. 

The paper-rack is simplicity itself. A straight strip of 
linen twice the length required, lined with soft silk and 
interlined with hair-cloth, showing a border of ribbon 
one anda half inches wide, is folded midway of its length. 
The two end edges are bound together with ribbon like 
that which forms the border, and on the plain surface of 
the linen is painted some suitable bit of landscape or a 
spray of flowers. Simple as it is, it forms a generous rack, 
into which newspapers can readily be slipped, while at the 
same time it becomes a distinct addition to the room. 





) seems as if the girls really had more fun in Lent than 
during the season! Not that they want to enjoy them 
selves more, but from the fact of all their parties and 
entertainments being conducted on a much less forma! 
basis. They have more chance of getting to know one 
another than when they meet only at large balls and din 
ners. The next thing they are going to do is to give an 
** up-to-date party,” which will mean in this case a fancy- 
dress party, where the guests are invited to appear in 
some “‘ up-to-date” costume of paper or cotton. No bro- 
cades, satins, or silks allowed! 

The invitations have been most informal, and when not 
verbal have been worded thus: ‘* Will you come and spend 
a few ‘up-to-date hours’ with us on Thursday next at 
nine o'clock?” Of course this has brought forth any num- 
ber of visits to the hostess from all who vicarkne these 
notes to know what “ up-to-date hours” meant, and what 
they were expected to do and wear. All is satisfactorily 
arranged now, and the “ Mi-Caréme” party promises to be 
a howling success. Some of the costumes to be worn by 
the men will be very funny. One will go as a cologne- 
bottle—labelled, *‘ Maria Farina -Yeelicks Platz, No. 4” — 
stiff white cotton skirt-label around the waist and across 
the coat, and a cork fora bat. Another man has arranged 
to bring twelve of his friends as pierrots. 

Another will go as a ‘‘ Willie.” Perhaps some of the 
girls do not know what a ‘‘ Willie” is. He is a dude, and 
** Willie” isa slang name the girls have given him. This 
particular ‘‘ Willie” will wear a very blond wig, parted in 
the middle, a pink and white complexion, which he intends 
to order with the wig, a small blond mustache, a wonder- 
fully high collar and very deep cuffs, and a gorgeous waist- 
coat, with fob, chain, and seal. With his monocle in his 
eye, and weary, inane smile and manner, he will no doubt 
be the/success of the evening. Other men are going as 
El Capitan, My Friend from India, minstrels, and other 
local characters. 

The girls have no end of pretty costumes in view; 
crépe paper and chintz, Madras, lawns, and muslins ad- 
mit of so much, and such lovely dresses can be made of 
tliem. Some of them will go as ‘‘ poster maidens”; one 
will go as a Quakeress, another as an Indian, another in 
Eastern dress, and four girls will be dressed in short red 
skirts, black bodices, and tall black hats, and will dance 
a measure taken from an old French opera. The first 
part of the evening there will be a sort of variety per- 
formance. Some of the guests will sing, dance, or recite. 
Supper will follow, and then general dancing, ~There is 
to be a‘*‘ herald” with a horn at the entrance of the draw- 
ing-rooms, and each character will be announced as he or 
she enters. The guests will number only about one hun- 
dred, and the informality and originality of the ‘‘up-to- 
date party” will, without a question, be a great relief 
after the gorgeous and expensive affairs which have been 
given in New York this winter. 


A great many girls have naturally a fondness for nurs- 
ing the sick, and we often hear of them becoming trained 
nurses, not from necessity, but just from the love of wait- 
ing and attending upon their suffering sisters and brothers. 
The fatigue and study incumbent upon a three or four 
years’ course at a hospital before being able to take a po- 
sition with a private patient.is very great, and in many 
cases the health of these young women gives out before 
the course is accomplished. Now there are many girls 
whose parents will not allow them to become trained 
nurses, for various reasons, and so it comes to pass in 
this Lenten season, when they have more time to spare 
than at any other, that some among them have formed a 
class to acquire some ‘‘ useful hints on home nursing.” 

A charming young woman comes in the neat dress of 
pale gray cotton worn by. so many of the nurses, with 
pretty cap, soft white kerchief, and long white apron, and 
gives them a talk. The first time the class assembled 
she spoke to them of several most important things for 
a home nurse to know—viz., the way of coming into a 
sick-room, with no flurry or bluster, the proper tempera- 
ture and ventilation of the bedroom, the making of the 
bed, shaking up of pillows, etc., etc. At some of the les- 
sons to come the girls will get hints from her how to talk 
or read aloud to an invalid, and how to give them their 
food. There are so many cases of what the doctors call 
*‘nervous prostration” nowadays, and the sufferers (for 
there are few who suffer more) are often not ill enough 
to need the services of a regular trained nurse. What a 
charming thing. it will be, therefore, for these girls to 
know how to take the nursing in their own hands, with 
the confidence that they can make the days of the poor in- 
valid pass so much more quickly! Epira LAWRENCE. 


REVIVAL. 

5S when across a. carpet quaint 

A stealing sunbeam lingering slants, 
And all the threads are shot with light 
That dances with the faded flowers, 
To make them young and gay again, 
So, seated we at loom of life, 
The fancy dulled, and clipped its wings, 
There springs from youth’s uncovered fires 
A flash to light the thing we weave; 
The fabric shines beneath our touch, 
And roses take their pristine hues. 

Mary R. BaLpwin. 
























































FRENCH GOWN FOR THE THEATRE AND SMALL DINNERS. 


PARIS TOILETTES 
See illustrations on front page and page 268. 


M°s r graceful in its lines and effective in coloring is a gown of 
4 réséda-green canvas. A circular skirt is braided on the hips 
with white mohair and silk braid. On the waist is the same braiding, 
which extends over the pleats and on to the shoulders, and down 
around the armhole in the back. A smart little tucked linen chem- 
isette adds still another touch of white. On the sleeve is more of 
the braiding, and a white belt with green enamel buckle and slides 
is decidedly novel 

The hat for this costume is from Virot. It is of straw, jetted, and 
trimmed with an aigrette and bunch of roses fastened in with a rhine 
stone buckle 

In moiré poplin is a charming gown, suitable for theatre or visit- 
ing. The waist has odd folds over the shoulders, which finish off 
towards the belt with mousseline trimmed with paillettes. In front 
it is cut out in a V-shaped point at the neck, but is filled in with a 
piece of the embroidered mousseline de soie. The sleeves, which fit 
quite tight, have a draped puff at the top, and at the wrists are fin- 
ished by a tiny ruche. A folded belt of white satin is most grace- 
fully arranged, and the skirt, of medium width and length, is quite 
severely simple in design 

Very sweet and springlike is a costume of pale gray duchesse sat- 
in. The waist is in blouse fashion, of mousseline de soie, laid in tiny 
pleats, and fastens at the left side with a broad band of guipure un- 
der which is a double ruffle of the mousseline. Epaulettes and high 
collar are also of the lace, and on the front breadth of the skirt are 
two appliqués of the lace. A capote of gray taffeta embroidered in 
gold and with a tuft of black ostrich plumes is in charming accord 
with the gown 


THE SORROWS OF THE FAT. 

a oe are many stout women in the world. They must all be 
clothed. These two statements are incontrovertible; yet who 
ever invents appropriate clothing for them? There are foods for the 
fat (eminent men bave written about them), then why not fashions? 
Fatness is a most undesirable state. It is dangerous to the vital 
organs, and it is destructive of vanity. Perhaps the stern moralist 
may say that anything which destroys vanity is a good thing; but 
then the stern moralist never is fat. His dark and ascetic view of 
life keeps him thin. J say that to be fat—to be, oh, awful word! 
obese—is to be miserable. A certain inventor of obesity pills (‘‘ pure- 
ly vegetable and innocuous”) informs the public that it is now con- 
sidered a social crime to be fat; that obesity is becoming as rare in 
society as any other deformity; and he proceeds to tell us that his 
pills will reduce one's weight from one to twelve pounds per week 
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without starving. The poor discouraged, overburdened creature flies to her doc- 
tor (I am thinking now of women). He shakes his head. “If you take these 
pills,” he says, ‘‘ 1 will not answer for your life; there is no safe method of re- 
ducing flesh except that of abstinence and exercise.” 

Exercise. Very well. How is the stout lady to begin? Put on knickerbock- 
ers and go toa gymnasium? A little old for that, perhaps, and ashamed to be 
seen swinging clubs and bending over and doing all manner of wholesome, un- 
graceful things. 

Shall she mount a bicycle? She is thirty-five and timid, perchance short-sight- 
ed. No, the festive delirious bike is not for her. Shall she ride a horse? She is 
nervous, and besides, too poor to keep or hire a mount. Shall she row? There 
is no rowing in winter. Shall she play golf? She hates it, aud is too heavy to 
stand so long on her still small feet. Walking alone remains, and this also is 
tiresome. 

In short, here is the vicious circle: she is fat because she. doesn’t exercise, and 
she can’t exercise because she is fat. 

There is massage, of @ourse—the most luxurious mode of reducing flesh, but 
the price is prohibitive. 

Granted, then, that the stout lady of five-and-thirty has to remain stout. It is 
her nature—hereditary, possibly—and all she can hope for is not to become obese. 
That is a state all persons of refinement must shun. There she is, poor woman, 
face to face with facts. She knows that no heroine of a novel ever was fat. She 
knows that she has no right to indulge in a grande passion, no matter how inno- 
cent, because love and fat do not match. She may be jolly, pleasant, witty, sar- 
castic, kind, delightful, but she must never be romantic. She may inspire friend- 
ship, but she will never have men at her feet. She will not be a social success 
unless she burnt-cork herself, don beads, and then go to that burning clime where 
women, like pigs, are valued at so much a pound. 

One would think her desolation complete; but Fate holds another arrow in her 
quiver for the too solid fair one; and it is a poisoned one. There are few crises 
in the life of a woman when circumstances, however dark, cannot be brightened 
by a new dress. This gleam of light in a sombre sky, this leavener of the bitter 
bread of life, is wanting. 

I repeat, there are no fashions for the fat! 

Pick up any paper devoted to the art of dressing, and what do you see? Ladies 
with backs a yard long and waists eighteen inches around. Ina aes ge long 
and checkered life 1 have seen only two fashion-plate figures. What, then, is 
there for the stout to hope for if even ordinary mortals fail to realize the fashion- 
makers’ ideals? Our poor fat friend looks to these enticing sheets for a hint for 
her new gown, and looks in vain. Venus herself couldn’t fasten those bodices, 
and if she wore stays they would have to be made to order, and would cost fif 
teen dollars. 

‘* George Fleming,” a brilliant writer (who has the good luck to be thin) says, in 
one of her recent books, that when a woman’s waist gets to measure twenty-eight 
inches she should cease to wear tight-fitting gowns. She should be draped 
But who és to drape her? Only a great master can do that sort of thing and 
turn out a dress, not a bath wrapper. 

There seems no solution of the question. Either a woman must be thin or 
wear a dressing-gown, or she must employ an artist to design her clothes. And 
all fat women must be rich, or else they can’t pay the artist. Epira BiekLow. 
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THE SECRET OF THE GREENHOUSE. 


T was seven o'clock, and Eleanor Staples sat at the 

breakfast table with her garden-hat on. 

She heard her husband laughing out on the side piazza 
and he presently came into the room, still laughing. 

‘*What is it?” she asked, as he came toward her with 
extended hand 

Lying in his palm was a most diminutive egg. ‘‘ Mrs 
Crooktail,” he said 

Eleanor laughed gayly. ‘* Bless her heart! She shall 
hatch it, and have her own chicken for once.” 

* Ob no, she shall not! I have better use for her faith- 
ful nature,” he replied 

** Well, you must excuse me,” Eleanor said, rising. ‘‘I 
have a great deal to do.” 

‘‘T wish you wouldn’t rush through your breakfast 
every morning this way,” he said, coutracting his brows, 

‘Why, there is his long-lost frown!” exclaimed Elea 
nor. She went around the table to his side and kissed 
his forehead. ‘* Next week I am going to have a surprise 
for you—something that will take you back to our hap 
piest days in New England.” 

His face relaxed into a smile. ‘‘One would think you 
had a family to support, the way you work,” he said, as 
she hurried away 

With all the energy of her nature Eleanor worked among 
her flowers. Not in cultivating them, or in any way over 
seeing their cultivation. She worked at picking flowers to 
give away. If through necessity she had chosen any oth 
er occupation, she would have put the same earnestness 
into it that she did into this. She lived in the land where 
flowers bloom all the year round, so her industry knew 
no end. 

There were two acres surrounding the house, and all 
was her garden, except a small corner where Mr. Staples 
kept his hens. Along the western wall grew a superb 
hedge of La France roses, and this April day was to be 
devoted to picking, while in their first beauty, the many 
dozens that were waiting 

A little maid dressed in white was on the piazza with 
scissors aud a basket, and went with Eleanor to the hedge. 

‘* Now they must be appropriately given, not foolishly 
thrown away,” she said to the maid, as they went down 
through the flowering bushes. ‘‘ What does a La France 
rose make you think of?” 

‘*A lovely old lady in a pink muslin dress,” said the 
little maid, and smiled at Eleanor from under her white 
sun-bonnet. 

‘*Thank you; I suppose I do seem old to you.” 

“Oh no, you don’t at all!” answered the little maid, 
blushing 

“* Well, cut good long stems, and don’t injure any of the 
buds.” 

She wasted no more time in words, but went lightly 
along the hedge, cutting here and there a rose. It is true 
she was fifty years old, but she had kept the spirit of youth 
in wonderful perfection. Her body was lithe and beauti- 
ful in its lines of pink muslin. Her small face, under the 
white garden -hat, had the gentle unfolding look of a 
child. 

The little maid, who had never known what happiness 
was until she came to live with Mrs. Staples and help 
her gather flowers, watched her with unspeakable love. 


BY GERTRUDE SMITH 


**There will be none left for Easter if we gather them 
so closely,” she said, as Eleanor came back with her hands 
full to the basket. ‘* These would look so beautiful with 
the lilies in the churches.” 

“Wait until you see what I have for Easter,” answered 
Eleanor, with a bright glance. 

‘Is it the secret of the greenhouse?’ asked the little 
maid 

‘ Yes, it is the secret of the greenhouse, but don’t give 
Mr. Staples that clew. He has no idea, but if you should 
say Easter, after what I said this morning, he would guess 
at once.” 

‘* What did you say?” asked the little maid, laughing 

‘**T told him I had a surprise that would take him back 
to our happiest days in New England; but that will not 
help you, for you have always lived here.” 

“It is some flower that I have never seen?” 

‘* Yes; and it is most appropriate for Easter, and the 
dearest of all flowers to me. I shall have only a very few, 
so they will be precious—just a tiny bunch for the chil- 
dren to see in each of the churches.” 

**Oh, 1 wonder what it is!” cried the little maid, ex 
citedly. 

“Mr. Staples and I were children together in one of the 
oldest towns in New England. We used to go off every 
spring after these flowers. It was one of the excitements 
of the year. It was a five-mile walk to the woods where 
they grew, and sometimes. when the spring was late, we 
would come back with only a few sprigs.” 

Mr. Staples came down through the bushes from the 
house. ‘‘ That egg has been sat on already,” he called 

** What egg?” asked his wife, absently. It was not al- 
ways easy for her mind to make the quick transition from 
flowers to eggs that was necessury for perfect happiness 
in the family 

“What egg?” he answered, indignantly. ‘‘ That little 
egg of Mrs. Crooktuail’s, to be sure! She has been sitting 
on it surreptitiously when she was supposed to be sitting 
on the: aristocratic eggs I gave her. It was in the barrel 
just below her nest.” 

‘*Do you mean to say she sat on the nest of eggs you 
gave her when she knew you were coming, and on her own 
little egg in private?” asked Eleanor, with all the attention 
he could desire 

**T mean exactly that. Those valuable eggs are ruined. 
The little egg is almost ready to be hatched. I suspected 
her before breakfast, but I wasn’t positive.’ 

**Oh, it can’t be! A hen hasn’t such intelligence.” 

‘**This hen has,” he answered, with a grim smile. 

““Where is she now?” asked the maid, with a laugh 
that had a chirp at the end of it. 

**She’s sitting on her plebeian little egg. I wish her 
well with it. I’m through with her,” he answered, and 
walked away. 

Eleanor watched him with tender eyes. 

** He used to be just as dear and sunny as he is now, in 
those old days; but, my, what a pass I’ve been through 
with that man!” 

She began energetically picking roses again, her face 
wearing a strange drawn look. The little maid longed to 
ask her what she meant, but did not dare. 

‘*T think I will take the roses to the schools, and let the 


children carry them to their mothers,” she said, after a 
few minutes. 

“Oh, that will be lovely! I always enjoy carrying 
flowers to the children,” said the little maid. 

**T was only thinking of the mothers,”’ Mrs. Staples an- 
swered; ‘‘but you may carry them. I can’t spare the 
time. Those white roses must be picked for the hos 
pital.” 

She hurried away to a large spreading bush, covered as 
if by a robe with small white roses, and went ou with her 
clipping. 

The carriage, driven by a smiling coachman rigidly 
perfect in dress, came slowly around the house and stopped 
in the driveway not far from the little maid. It was the 
hour at which he always started out with the firs} gift, 
and he never failed to be on time. His service in this 
family had been a continual holiday, and since the little 
maid had come he had dropped all professional gravity. 

When they were gone, Eleanor began singing, softly at 
first to try her voice. She knew how imperfect it was, 
and only sang when quite alone. It had been a fine voice 
once. Sometimes she found it still perfect to her own ears. 
She sang verse after verse of an old song on the coming 
of spring. It was the coming of spring now in New Eng 
land, and the bare trees and bushes held that first tender 
green. 

Eleanor was always homesick in the spring. She long- 
ed for the mystery that life holds when the sap begins to 
run. In this summer-land, where there was no great 
change, but only the continuing fulfilment of life, she 
went back to the old restlessness that the change of sea 
sons brings. At one time when she had been East on a 
visit, she had brought back a number of plants with their 
native soil. She had built a greenhouse, and in it, as near 
as was possible, had created the atmosphere of the woods 
where they grew. Mr. Staples feigned strong objections 
to the greenhouse. 

** You bring me out here where my health and disposi 
tion are completely changed, and then set up a little New 
England at my door and expect to tempt me into it,” he 
said. 

So Eleanor had no trouble in keeping her secret, for 
with all the stubbornness of his nature he had refused to 
enter the greenhouse. Mr. Staples’s voice on the other side 
of the rose-bush interrupted Eleanor’s song. 

“There was a thief in the hen-roost, and I’ve caught 
him.” She knew by the quality of his voice that it was 
Candy Tyler, and the tall man with the small boy cling 
ing to his finger, presently came into view. 

“Well, Candy Tyler, who is sweet?” Eleanor asked, 
kneeling on the grass and drawing the child into her 
arms. 

** Both of us,” he answéred, with a little lisp 

‘** How can I kiss such a dirty boy? There isn’t a clean 
spot.” 

Candy poked a tiny finger into his neck, and twisted his 
head. ‘* There it is!” he said, and then wriggled and 
screamed while she tried to kiss him. 

All through the day the child wandered in and out of 
the grounds. He was the gardener’s boy, and he knew 
the name of every flower and shrub on the place. The 

(Continued on page 282.) 
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EASTER HATS AND BONNETS.—{See Pace 282.) 





2 
to 


(Continued from page 279.) 
world to Candy was a place where flowers grew the year 
around, and no one ever spoke to any one except in tones 
of idoring love 

In the little house covered with button-roses at the foot 
of the driveway there had not been a voice beard above a 
whisper for nearly two days. 

‘He thinks he'll bring his things up to the big house 
aud live with us now,” said Mr. Staples. 

“Yes; what can father do with two boys, and we 
haven't any?” said Eleanor. 

Where is your boy?” asked Candy. 

Mr. Staples turned and walked away. 

May | go up the valley with you and see the boys?” 
lisped Candy, not feeling the discomfort he had caused 

‘*T hadn't intended taking these roses up there, but I 
will if you want to go. Candy would like to go out to 
Mrs. Willey’s home,” she called after her husband. 

Won't you go with us for the ride?” 

‘Yes, I suppose I might as well,” he replied. 

‘Go and find your father, dearie, and tell him to pick 
ill the brightest flowers in the garden, and then get ready 
and wait at the gate until the carriage comes.” 

Eleanor put her arm about her husband as they went 
up toward the house 

Where is your boy?” she said, imitating Candy's dear 
little lisp 

He put his arm about her 
like Joney, isu’t he?” 

‘His voice has the same little cuddle tone that goes 
right to the heart. I'm always feeling it,” she replied. 

At eleven o'clock Candy was waiting at the gate for the 
carriage. If he had been the son of the beautiful home 
on the hill he could not have carried himself with a more 
important bearing. It was the stiffness of his white 
piqué kilt and his curled hair that lent the dignity. 

Candy felt none. He drew himself up and down 
against the stone wall, making wide dust -lines on his 
back, and watched the white butterflies circling over a 
bed of red clover just within the gate. This clover 
Eleanor had brought from New England, too. It had few 
blossoms, but the leaves had the same homelike intelli- 
gence she had loved in her childhood. She had often 
shown Candy the little faces in the leaves, and when the 
butterflies were gone he picked a handful, and stood 
looking at them seriously 

‘Want to go and see Mrs. Willey’s boys?” he inquired. 

The carriage stopped at the gate, and Mr Staples called 
to him, ‘‘Come on, old chap.” He reached down both 
hands and drew him up to the seat between them. 

‘Do you think we have enough flowers for the chil 
dren?” Eleanor asked, pointing to the basket at their feet 

‘* I'll give them these,” said Candy 

Eleanor caught up the little hand with the clover 
leaves, and kissed it 

‘They will like them better than all if you tell them 
about the faces.” 

Yes,” said the boy, with a sigh of contentment, and 
settled back to enjoy his ride 

They were soon beyond the town, and in full view of 
the mountains, which seemed many miles nearer than they 
were in the clear April air. 

The country was in the full beauty of its color. The 
wheat-fields and the orchards and the gardens were re- 
joicing in the last rains of the season. 

Mrs. Willey was the mother Eleanor had found for the 
children of her home 

It was a memorial home for Joney. 

No one but Mr. Staples knew that the six boys were 
not Mrs. Willey’s own 

Like the clovers, and the plants in the greenhouse, they 
had come from New England, and the new State had made 
them her own. Mr, Staples owned miles of the ranch 
about the home. The little Willeys thought it all theirs. 
It was only part of the wonder of living in the middle of 
an orange orchard 

As they drove in between the trees Candy sat up and 
puckered his small nose to sniff the fragrance of the 
blossoms. 

There was the sound of children’s voices laughing and 
talking in the distance. Mr. Staples hallooed, and in a 
moment four boys came running down the driveway, and 
were tuken into the carriage for the short ride that re- 
mained 

Mrs. Willey, who had never had a child of her own, felt 
it almost deception to receive the constant congratulations 
of the fathers on the adjoining ranches for her fine family. 
There was a Mr. Willey, who bad not been chosen because 
he would be a good father, but because he happened to 
be Mrs. Willey’s husband, and would be a harmless com- 
panion for the children. He was a timid, gentle man, and 
the sudden accession of a large family and a comfortable 
home seemed to have crippled the little energy he once 
had. He was a willing nurse, and as the carriage stopped 
before the comfortable red house he ‘sat on the piazza 
rocking the baby, and amusing the second child, who sat 
at his feet 

His smile, which was as persistent as his good-humor, 
deepened to a grin of welcome. ‘The boys said you'd be 
coming to-day,” he called. 

’ Did they? What made you think we'd come to-day, 
Edwin?” Eleanor asked the eldest boy. 

He turned and smiled at her, but did not s 1 

*‘Oh yes! About a month ago I asked the boys to come 
up and see me on Easter Sunday. It is fortunate | came 
out to-day to renew the invitation.” 

Mrs. Willey came out on the piazza with enthusiastic 
exclamations of surprise and pleasure. There was a 
breezy vigor about the woman that Eleanor loved. She 
was like the air from the mountains. She came to the 
side of the piazza and took both Eleanor’s bands aud held 
them while she talked 

“Now you must get out and stay to dinner. It is just 
your lunch-time, and we are going to have fried chicken.” 

*‘No, we are only out for a drive,” Mr. Staples said, 
cutting short the rapid current of conversation. ‘Climb 
out, boys, and take your floral offering with you.” 

‘I have promised to send the carriage out for the boys 
on Easter Sunday,” said Eleanor. 

* They will be proud enough to come. 
talking about it for days.” 

* You ought to tell Mrs. Staples the boys’ latest caper,” 
Mr. Willey said, coming down the walk with the baby in 
hisarms. ‘'I tell you, those‘ least ones’ are either going 
to amount to something or turn out scamps.” 


**How much that child is 


They've been 


. 
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The two described as the ‘‘least ones” hid themselves 
in the folds of Mrs, Willey’s skirts. They were brothers 
by birth as well as by adoption. From the first they had 
shown original and imaginative minds. Their eyes were 
keen and preternaturally bright as they peeked out to 
watch the effect of the story. 

‘**You know those baskets of cherries you sent out? 
Well,the naughties took one of them and masbed all the 
cherries in a wash-bowl, and then stripped off every 
stitch of their clothing and colored themselves cherry red 
from head to foot. I found them walking about the yard 
that fy guinea-hen feathers stuck in their hair. 
Daddy has been reading them stories of Indians, and 
that is what comes of it. It isn’t so funny, but they’ve 
been punished well for it,” Mrs. Willey kept repeating, 
while she joined the general laugh. 

* Young gentlemeu, come here; I want to shake hands 
with you,” said Mr. Staples, who had laughed louder than 
any one. The two were pushed proudly forward by their 
adopted mother. ‘‘ You come up and see me, and I'll give 
you a book on Indians and warriors, with colored pic- 
tures.” 

On the drive home Mr. Staples was very quiet. His 
eyes kept seeking Eleanor’s, and when at last she looked 
toward him his smile was eloquent. 

Candy was engaged in a p t little run of conver- 
sation on the flowers that grew on the way-side, and the 
occasional birds that were to be seen. He looked up with 
the understanding that the child heart has in love when 
the two leaned forward and kissed each other. 

It was of Joney they were thinking. His small eyes had 
looked out on the world just as this child's eyes did when 
he had taken his last ride with them. He had babbled 
of the birds and the flowers in the same angelic tones. 

**Those young brigands at the home have nothing of 
that about them. It is rather strange that this little fel- 
low should be living at our door instead of one of the 
‘least ones,’ for instance.” 

Candy’s father was waiting for him at the gate. He was 
a tall, broad-shouldered man, of Scotch descent. His face 
was strong in pedce and the love of life. If he had worn 
priestly dress, more would have known the large nature of 
the man. But he was a silent seer, who only spoke his 
wisdom to the flowers. 

** Well, you’ve brought my boy safe hometo me. Where 
have you been, Candy?” He held out his arms, and the 
child sprang into them, and they kissed and clung to each 
other as though they had been parted for a long time. 

‘**He says he’s been playing with the boys! He says 
one boy laughed at his name! Why do you whisper, 
son?” 

‘* We think Candy is a nice little name,” said Eleanor. 

*‘He’s going to choose his own name when he’s old 
enough, and then he'll be satisfied,” said the father. ‘* His 
mother called him Sweetness when he was a baby, and 
then she run it into Candy.” 

“The first son should always bear his father’s name,” 
said Mr. Staples, gravely. 

‘* Well, I have six names. He can have any one or all of 
them, but I shouldn’t like to burden him with them till he 
comes to reason.” 

**Good-by, dearie. Won't you come on up to lunch 
with us?” asked Mrs. Staples. 

** Would you like to go, son? I'll take him in to see his 
mother and brother, and bring him up afterwards. He 
says he'd like to come.” 

** The child has made our love for Joney a living thing 
again,” said Eleanor, as the carriage rolled on to the 
house. 

“Yes; I was morbidly absorbed in business when he 
was with us, and there was that other trouble. Iam more 
conscious of him now than I was then, I do believe.” 

Eleanor slipped ber hand into his. 

“Your better health makes you more conscious to all 
joy,” she said. ‘I love you more than I ever did before.” 

looked at her earnestly. 

“I’ve led you a long rough road, Eleanor, but we've 
come out on the hill’s top, haven’t we?” 

“* Yes, and we live on a high bill,” she answered, laugh- 
ing, as the carriage stopped before the door. 

It was the night before Easter Sunday. Eleanor had 
gone to her room early, and had dropped asleep with the 
thought of her husband’s delight in the morning when he 
joined her in the greenhouse. He had gone to sleep with 
all his curiosity roused—‘‘ as eager as a boy the night be- 
fore Christmas,” he said. In dreams Eleanor heard chil- 
dren's voices singing. She woke suddenly, and sat up in 
bed listening. 

‘*Why, Martin, we're being serenaded, I do declare!” 
She sprang out of bed and ran over to the window. ‘Oh, 
Martin, wake up and see what a lovely sight!” 

He was by her side in a moment. 

Coming up between the flowering bushes in the stron 
moonlight was a procession of children. They form 
a half-circle beneath the window and sang their Easter 
hymn. A boy's wonderful voice rang out above the 
others. 

“Shall I speak to them, or will you?” Eleanor whis- 

red 


“Oh, it is a thank-offering for the flowers you have 
given them. You must speak to them; but wait a minute; 
they are going to sing again.” ; 

At the close of the second song Eleanor leaned from the 
window. ‘It is beautiful, children, beautiful. We've 
heard it all. 1 thank you so much.” 

“ We've brought you a basket of wild flowers!” called a 
shrill little voice. And then, while Eleanor still called her 
thanks and Mr. Staples cheered, they turned and marched 
wa ng singing the Easter hymn. 


ou were serenaded once before in the spring,” said 


Mr. Staples, walking about in hisdressing-gown. Eleanor 
had been down to the door after the basket of wild flow- 
ers, and was now arranging them in a large bow! until 
morning. ‘* Do you remember?” 

“Yes; I was just thinking about it,” she answered, 
smiling, but she did not look at him. 

‘That was my first romantic spring,” he continued. ‘I 
went alone after trailing arbutus, because I was too bash- 
ful to ask you to go with me, as I always had before. I 
suppose I had found them under the snow many times, 
but they never made such an impression on me. Do you 
remember the poem I left at your door with the flowers?” 

“Those are very good verses; I was reading them only 
the other day,” she replied. 

** Yes, you've always said so, Well, all your wild flowers 


are not to be compared to those little woodeny-stemmed 
beauties. I can smell them now.” 

‘I shall dream of picking them,” she replied. 

In the morning Eleanor woke and found her husband 
already up and gone. As usual, she hurried with her 
dressing, and weut down to breakfast with her garden- 
hat on, She heard Candy Tyler's voice out on the piazza, 
and went to the door. 

**Why, good-morning! I am afraid this is a runaway 
<= she said. 

he child was still in his night-clothes, and his feet 
were bare. 
, “What is the secret?” he lisped, with an intent little 
ace. ' 
“Yes; he’s come up to find out what the secret is. I 
told him to be on ,” said Mr. Staples. 

‘*T was going to wait until after breakfast, but we will 
go now, and you may have some to take to little brother.” 

The greenhouse stood in the shade of the two large 
almond-trees. They went down across the lawn in the 
warm sunlight and into the cool shadow. Eleanor opened 
the door. Candy ran forward with a cry of delight. 

‘* May-flowers!” exclaimed Mr. Staples. ‘‘ May-flowers! 
Why, it is impossible!” 

All along on either side the sweet pink blossoms were 
growing among their hardy foliage. He stooped and 
picked a sprig and inhaled a long breath of the fragrance. 

“When we were talking ‘about them last night I was 
sure you had guessed,” said Eleanor. 

**No; I had no intimation.” He put his arms around 
her. ‘‘It is a pretty surprise, my dear, and the children 
will enjoy them; but I shall have to go up through the 
old woods and find them under the snow before I can for- 
get the years that lie between.” 


NEW SPRING COSTUMES. 
See illustrations on page 285. 


i is graceful spring and summer gowns, of which il- 
lustrations are given, show this season’s predilection 
for transparent fa of all kinds. Novel effects of tone 
and color are produced by the use of transparencies that 
are not otherwise attainable, and this is probably the chief 
reason of their enthusiastic adoption. Solid colors be- 
come monotonous in time, and combinations are compara- 
tively few, and eventually pall, and here is where the 
elusive effects of transparencies, which are practically un- 
limited, begin to exert their charm. These gowns were 
drawn from designs shown at Messrs. James McCreery & 
Co.'s. 

Fig. 1.—Street costume of <love-gray cashmere, with 
gray braid. Vest of white ladies’ cloth, with Russian 
embroidery in black, yellow, red, blue, and green. Silver 
buttons on waist and sleeves. Hat of coarse purple straw, 
with crow feathers on sides and crown, among which are 
bunches of yellow velvet pansies; in front, pansies shad- 
ing from lavender to deep purple. 

Fig. 2.—Summer carriage dress of flowered white gren- 
adine over white silk. aist of pleated white chiffon, 
with zouave of pl white chiffon edged with lace. 
Sleeves of shirred adine, with bows of lilac moiré 
ribbon in puffs and at wrists. Skirt of white grenadine 
with design of chrysanthemums in lilac and pink and 
small vine, edged with double frill of lilac chiffon. Waist- 
band of lilac moiré ribbon with grenadine centre. Hat 
of brown satin straw, with roses of pink and violet lying 
loose over crown. Bows of carmine silk. 

Fig. 3.—Hat of fancy black straw, with immense pop- 
pies of rose-pink silk and vermilion velvet petals, centre 
in gold. Vermilion satin ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Garden-party dress of shaded mauve organdie 
over Nile-green sheer lawn. Waist, skirt, and sleeves 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace insertion and edging. 
Waist-band of pale mauve moiré ribbon; fastened in front 
with double bow. Hat of rough moss-green straw, with 
bunches of lilacs and moss-rose buds. ws of lilac and 
purple India silk. 

Fig. 5.—Garden-party dress of fawn-colored linon with 
stripes of crushed-strawberry satin. Sleeves are gathered 
in small tucks, showing satin stripe. Ribbon to match 
the satin stripes at neck, elbows, and waist. Collarette, 
frill on sleeves, and foot of skirt bordered with crushed 
ew baby-ribbon. Hat of fawn-colored straw, with 
cream and pink roses; bows of strawberry satin. 


EASTER HATS. 


= charming spring hats illustrated on page 281 
were drawn at Messrs. Aitken, Sons, & Co’s. 

Fig. 1. English walking bat in rough white straw, brim 
lined with black straw. Small black velvet bow in the 
back under the brim, fold of black velvet around the 
crown. Over this is draped a white lace scarf, with a bow 
in front fastened by long pearl-headed pins. Two black 
pom pons and one white on left side. 

Fig. 2. Small bonnet of mauve silk roses. Over these, 
in front, is draped a heavy gold-embroidered Jace. Up- 
standing | and drapery of fine black lace nearly cover 
the roses in the back. Strings of narrow mauve velvet. 

Fig. 8. Turban shape, with rather wide brim, higher on 
left side, composed of alternate rows of black straw and 
narrow puffs of chiffon. Red roses and foliage on left 
side. Bow of cerise velvet on the hair at left, and a clus- 
ter of violets on the right. 

Fig. 4. Large hat of black straw; a puff of old-pink taf- 
feta, draped with black mousseline de soic, ascends in a 
spiral on brim and crown, finishing with an osprey rising 
from a tuft of black ostrich tips. Collar in black mous- 
seline de soie with a triple satin edge; black satin ribbons 
at the throat. 

Fig. 5. Imported hat from Suzanne Doriot of rough sil- 
very-blue straw, turned up very sharply in the back, be- 
neath which a black velvet bow rests on the hair. Brim 
is faced with full green tulle, and the black feathers on 
Pe spring from a chou of the tulle. Very charming 
color. 

Fig. 6. One of the new scarlet hats in rough straw 
trimmed with poppies and scarlet mousseline plissée. 
Black osprey. 

Fig. 7. Charmingly refined little bonnet in silver-gray, 
with bows and strings of black velvet, which are fastened 
by clasps of strass and pearls. The bonnet is covered 


with rows of pearl-colored satin straw, rather full. 
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lar wheel-_the Crescent— 
sold at popular prices. .. . 
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guaranteed by manufacturers 
of unquestioned financial re- 
sponsibility. New models now 
on exhibition at our agents. 
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liked wheel in the world will 
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The Waverley Bicycle for 1897 is 
the acme of bicycle construction. 
New and expensive principles of 
construction involved make the 
cost of building enormous. Hence 


the price is $100. 


The only bicycle 
with true bearings 


The price of 1897 
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(“the 18 year old wheels "’) 
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‘UNDER EMINENT SCIENTIFIC CONTROL. 


KEROSENI!I 


}* W servants appreciate the fact that 

kerosene has useful properties besides 
giving light. To be sure they know how to 
kindle a fire with it, and to thus violate their 
employers’ insurance; but here their know 
In reality kerosene has many | 
uses. A table-spoonful of it may be added 
to a gallon of warm water, and a cloth dipped 
in this and then wrung nearly dry will beauti 
fully clean a hard-wood floor and oiled wood 
work A little kerosene added to the water 
in which linen or white cotton fabrics are 
washed will make them snowy white, and 
will not injure the material nearly as much 
as would hard rubbing on the washboard or 
the use of washing chemicals. Many house 
keepers also say that kerosene is admirable 
for removing rust from tin or iron cooking 
utensils 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“The gentleness of its action 
makes it particularly adapted for 
women.” : 


Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle. 


SUPPLEMENT 














In universal use. 


Lablache 




























Orn cued 
FACE, HANDS, SKIN 2 
end COMPLEXION: 


A fair, clear, healthy skin can always be 
assured, whether trouble comes from expos- 
ure to the sun or wind, or from any annoy- 
ing affection of the skin. Is especially val- 
uable for chapped hands, face, or lips, is a 
cooling and healing balm for all manner of 
chafes, eruptions, and inflamed surfaces. 


For the Toilet ana the Nursery 


the superiority of Hinds’ Honey and 
Almond Cream consists in its purifying 
and healing properties and absolute clean- 
liness. There are no oils, grease, chem- 
icals, or mucilage’to ‘obstruct the pores of 
the skin. It is quickly absorbed, leaving 
no visible trace of its use, and is perfectly 
harmless to the most delicate skin. 


SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FOR SIX CENTS, 
BY MENTIONING HARPER’S BAZAR 


A. S. HINDS, Portland, Me. 


_ -For sale at all Druggists’, or sent, charges 
»\ prepaid, 50 cents per bottle. 
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; It’s awkward to have a silver 4 
> plated Knife, Fork or Spoon, minus } 
a portion of the plating, placed be- 4 
‘+ we a guest at your table. When } 





SILVER 


pLEC TT SI C0 POLISH 


is used for cleaning silver, plated 
ware outlives its owner, ad solid 
pware holds its original value without 
 defac facement, for the next generation. 


‘ We'll send you a trial quantity for the 
. asking, or box, post-paid, for 1b cents 
7 in stamps. Sold everywhere. 
substitutes. 


To the Readers of Harper's Bazar : 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., New York. Send this “ad.” and 10c. in 
A ae ete eA ts Cate aga PD Gana stamps, and we will mail you a 
Se 4 pound sample best T import 
¢ Send 10c. for The A. B. FROST No. of ed, any kind you may order. 


The Art Student if you are interested in 5 pounds. fine Family Teas 
ILLUSTRATING. Address tSyem> 4... “phe Tae A MeRiCN ce RA. co. 
The Art Student, 192 W. 23d St., N.Y. City. e fos ae. 1 4 88 Y eney Street, New York. 
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Face Powder 


Makes the complexion soft, smooth, 
and beautiful. Nourishes the sensi- ‘ 
tive nerves and brings the natural ' ” 
bloom and freshness of a healthy skin. It is the * 
most perfect Face Powder and Greatest Beauti- | \ 
fier in the World. “ 
Pink, White, Cream, or Flesh tints. 50 
cents per box. All druggists, or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
125 ens St., Boston, Mass. 
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are a in Y¥ sizes bs men and women. 
Tandemsalso. The h test, 
easiest running wheels ofthe year. $100. 

Catalogues free. 
Worcester Cycle Mfg. Co., 17 Murray St., New York. 
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CYCLE 
‘SADDLES 


{Makers of Most 


N 
two styles 


_EVERY ik 
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* in 14 various shapes, 
Né interchangeable 

* with 7 graded 

7 springs 











ANY HOLE 


BIG or LITTLE 


in the 


DUNLOP: 
Detachable 


TIRES 


can be easily repaired on the 
road by a novice, and. . 


THESE ARE 
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embrac- L 
’ ae ie § & THE ONLY TOOLS 


YOU’LL NEED. 


Dunlop Tires are DURABLE and 
FAST. The fabric is not vulcanized with 
the rubber, and retains the strength usually 
lost in this process, making the tire hard 
to puncture and exceptionally resilient. 


There are more DUNLOP TIRES in 
use to-day than all other makes com- 
bined. They cost nothing on a new 
wheel. Insist on having DUNLOPS. 





POPULAR 
FORM ie 
Of Cycle Sadie 


< 
No other maker offers , 
this wide 














choice—no yy 
Be sure } 
your saddle is a Sager, i 
for Some Sager Saddle if 
Surely Suits. FRE Ej 


with any new wheel. K) 


from the 


American Dunlop Tire Co., 
504 W. 14th St., New York. 
Branches: 


‘ . - 
one else can. atalogue free, 
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MOUSON’S NEW PERFUME 


VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 
GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., U.S. Agents, 22-24 Washington Place, New York City. 


is — delicate 
d lasting, 
yet ask too expensive. 
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this | with their orders that they will always find there the, 
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BY S. R. CROCKETT, Avurnor or ‘‘ THe MEN oF THE Moss Haas,” ‘‘ THe Gray MAN,” ETc. 


CHAPTER XXL 


THE Goon sur “ ska-UNICORN.” 


” ATE McGHIE was safe on board the Sea-Unicorn, 
Captain Smith—a vessel English by ownership and 
manning, but which, for purposes not at this point to be 
tuo closely defined, presently flew the Three Castles of the 
famous free city of Hamburg. Though that fact would 
not materially have bevefited any on board had one 
of the British fleet from the Medway overhauled Captain 
Smith. For on board the Sea-Unicorn there was much 
contraband of war, clearly intended for the sustenance 
and equipment of the enemies of his Majesty King James, 
both in the west of England and also more particularly in 
Scotland 

As Kate was being taken up the side she could hear, 
ibove all the sea noises, the voice of a man in angry mono- 
logue. Cuptain Zachariah Smith was exceedingly wrath- 
ful at the delay. But in spite of his anger the work of 
the deck went forward as well as it might on so small a ves- 
sel when everything creaked in the dancing jabble of the 
cross-seas, For the wrath of Captain Smith for the most 
part passed off in angry words, and did net, as was usual 
in the merchant service of the time, very promptly resolve 
itself into the form of a handspike. There was consider- 
able difficulty in getting the long-boat alongside on ac 
count of the swell, and Kate was handed up like a piece 
of delicate goods. The man upon whose saddle she had 
been carried held her up lightly poised on his hand, and 
as the side of the plunging ship Eonentes and the boat 
lurched upward, simultaneously half a dozen arms, rough 
but not untender, were outstretched to receive her. Ina 
moment more she found herself safe on the deck of the Sea- 
{ nicorn 

Ah, my lassie, come your ways,” said a voice, which, 
simply because it was the voice of a woman, made Kate 
almost cry out with pleasure, It was a pleasant enough 
voice too, and had something in the tone of it which 
seemed a good guarantee of the excellent intentions of its 
owner 

A tall, well-formed, rosily colored woman of forty stood 
by the must, keeping her hand on a rope to steady herself 
as the vessel lunged and dipped her stem viciously into 
the trough of the waves 

This is an uncanny and unheartsome journey, my 
lassie,” said the woman; “ but it’s an auld proverb that we 
maun a’ do as things will do wi’ us.” 

Kate rau to her as soon as her feet were free on the 
deck, and caught her by the hand 

‘You will help me—you will save me!” she said, look 
ing up at the buxom woman with an agony of apprelen- 
sion in her eyes 

For it was a great thing, after a night of terror and 
darkness, and after the enforced and unwelcome company 
of ungentle men, for the lonely girl to find a woman, and 
one so kindly of face and manner. 

** Help ye, lassie! That will surely Betsy Landsborough 
do. Have no fear of that. They shall never steer ye, 
gin ye like it net. That dour man o’ mine has his orders 
frae the chief, belike, and in the mean time ye'll hae to 
bide wi us. But there shall none hurt nor molest ye 
while Betsy, the wife of Alister, can win at them wi’ her 
ten finger-naiis 

‘‘ You speak like a Lowland woman,” said Kate, ten 
minutes afterwards, when they found themseives in the 
little cabin in the stern of the ship. Kate was an excel- 
lent sailor, so that the plunging of the Sea-Unicorn did 
not seriously affect her. By-and-by the heaving moder- 
ated as the ship turned tail to the land and sped away be- 
fore a strong southeasterly wind towards the shores of 
England. It had been found utterly impossible to get 
the long-boat on board, and Captain Smith had reluctantly 
sent it back to be cared for in the little port of Lis till his 
return. The cabin of the Sea- Unicorn was a narrow place, 
but it was dainty enough in its appointments, and the two 
small white berths were covered with white linen of won- 
derful softness 

Now that the bitterest and most immediate of Kate's 
anxieties was over, and she knew that for the present, at 
least, she was a prisoner in the hands of kindly people, 
and with one of her own sex at hand, it seemed as if she 
could not let her companion out of her sight. 

* You have not told me why you speak like a Lowland 
woman,” Kate said again. Betsy Landsborough had not 
heard the first time, being busied with the arrangement 
of various articles of dress in a dark closet by the side of 
the cabin 

‘Deed, aye,” she answered, ‘‘and what for no? Would 
ye hae me speak like thae muckle ill-favored sons o’ the 
peat-creel, because for my sins ane o’ the Highland Host 
carried me away frae bonny Colmonel in Carrick in the 
vear seventy-nine? Ever since which day I have been the 
wife o° Alister MacNeill, the tacksman of the Isle o’ Sulis- 
canna, near half-road across the Atlantic.” 

‘Is your husband on board?” asked Kate. 

‘‘Aye, that he is. Ye'll hae maybe seen mair o’ him 
than ye like. For it was him that gat the chief's orders 
to bring ye here wi’ him. He wad no hae muckle to say 
till ye. He is none ower gleg with the tongue at the best 
o’ times. It was a year and a half before he understood 
mair o’ my talk than juist, ‘Come here!’ ‘Gang there!’ 
‘Stand oot o' the road o’ me, or else I'll ding the head 
aff ye!" 

Kate smiled a little at the friendly sounding and natu- 
ral accent of the Ayrshire woman, and though her path 
was still dark as night and she knew not whither she was 
being taken, a load lifted from about her heart as she lis- 
tened 

‘*But can you tell me,” she returned, ‘‘ by whose or- 
ders and for what purpose I have been stolen cruelly away 
from my friends and set on this vessel, going I know not 
where?” 

‘‘ By whose orders I can tell ye and welcome. It is by 
the orders o’ the chief o’ the MacNeills. Why, lass, it is 
something to be proud of. The Lord of Barra, the chief 
himsel’, is fell fond o' ye, and I doubt not has ta’en ve 
awa that ye may settle doon to Island ways and be ready 
to be a brave Lady of the Isles.” 

‘* But I will never marry my Lord Barra. No, nor any 
man but the mau I love!” cried Kate, indignantly. 

‘Hoot! toot! Gently and daintily, my lassie. That is 
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even what I said mysel when yon great rawboned stot 
first took me wi’ him, never speerin’ my leave. Dinna ye 
ken that no a Lord o’ Barra has ever gotten a wife for five 
hunder years but by the auld and honored Highland fash- 
ion o’ takin’ her first an’ coortin’ her after? Huith! there’s 
mony a lass that wishes she had that way o’t. For mony 
is the ane wha gets the butter aud the comfits first, but 
in the afterings finds that bitter in the belly that has been 
so sweet in the mouth,” 

And with this Sabine wisdom Betsy Landsborough van- 
ished with a flourish of uplifted petticoats up the ladder 
which on the small Sea-Unicorn served to communicate 
between the cabin and the deck. 

The ship still sped on her course, and Kate sat below, 
thinking of ber strange adventure, which yet seemed so 
little and so natural to the wild, lawless folk among whom 
she found herself. Captain Smith incessantly prowled 
the deck, and looked eagerly for Branksea Island, and 
still more anxiously for the lights of one of his Majesty’s 
swift cruisers from the Nore. So in the mean time we 
will let the Sea-Unicorn cut a furrow out of sight across 
the long heaving billows of the seas while we go back to 
accompany Wat Gordon in his search for his lost love. 
Difficult and almost hopeless as the quest seemed, Wat’s 
heart was true and loyal. He never swerved from his 
resolve to search the world, and to endure all manner of 
hardness till he died, rather than that he should not find 
his love. Whereat when he put the matter in words, 
Jack Scarlett swore under his breath, and more than ever 
regretted (he stated it on his Lonor as a soldier) the best 

aymaster and the most complaisant landlady he had 
nown for twenty years. 


CHAPTER XXIL 
WISE JAN PKTTIGREW. 


GENTLY, very gently, they laid in the earth the body 
of the little Marie, and Wat Gordon said the prayer over 
her he could not remember before. It was a prayer to 
the Lord who takes reckoning with the intents of the 
heart as well as the deeds of the body. 

Under the shelter of a great dune they laid her, digging 
the grave as deep as they could, using the same tools with 
which they had entrenched the citadel she had helped 
them so well to defend. They laid her on the landward 
side, under a huge cliff of sand, so that as the wind blew 
and the sand wave advanced it might bury her ever 
deeper and deeper, till the trumpet of the archangel should 
blow for the morn of final judgment. 

** And then,” said Scarlett, with conviction, “ I had lief- 
er take my chance with Marie the sinner than with Barra, 
that precious and well-considered saint.” 

But Wat Gordon said not a word. But he stood, a longer 
space than for his own safety he ought, leaning upon the 
long handle of his spade, and looking at ‘he fresh moist 
sand that marked the grave of the litt Marie in the 
waste. 

The defeat which had befallen the forces of Haxo was 
final enough, for among the rank and file there was not 
the least desire to pursue the conflict for its own sake. 
And, moreover, the death of so many of their companions 
was sufficient to intimidate the survivors. Yet Wat and 
Scarlett were by no means free from danger. For one 
thing, both Haxo and the fugitives from the party of their 
assailants were perfectly acquainted with their identity, 
and the fact that Wat was an escaped prisoner was quite 
enough to bring upon them more legitimate though not 
less dangerous enemies. 

By following circuitous and secluded paths, Wat and 
Scarlett found their way to a wooden shed, the lower 
floors of which were evidently used in the winter for cat- 
tle, but the upper parts of which were still half full of 
hay, long and coarse, cut from the polders which lay at 
the back of the dunes. 

Here, among the rough fragrant hay, the two men lay 
down, and instantly Wat fell asleep—the training of his 
old days in the heather returning to him, and in combina- 
tion with the fatigues and anxieties of the night causing 
him to forget the manifold dangers of his position. Scar- 
lett, having apparently left sleep behind him with his 
drowsy regiment, occupied himself in making up the ac- 
count of the pays still due to him by the paymaster of his 
corps, shaking his head and grumbling as each item was 
added to the formidable column, not a solitary stiver of 
which he could ever hope to receive. 

It was again growing dusk when Wat awoke, much re- 
freshed by his sleep. He found Scarlett leaning on his 
elbow and watching him with grim amusement. 

**I suppose,” he said, ‘‘ once I was a fool, and fathoms 
deep in love as well as you. But I do not believe that 
ever I slept in this fashion, saying, over and over, ‘ Kate, 
dear Kate,’ all the time, in a voice like a calf bleating for 
a milk-pail on the other side of the gate.” 

Wat turned his bead and pretended not to hear. He 
was in no mood to barter windy compliments with Jack 
Scarlett, who on his part loved nothing better. The grave 
of the girl who had died for love of him was too new un- 
der the dunes of Lis, the fate of his own true-love too dark 
and uncertain. 

soon as it grew dusk enough Wat and Scarlett be- 
took themselves down to the little harbor to see what 
might be obtained there in the way of a boat to convey 
them out of Holland. At first they had some thought of 
getting a fisherman to land them at Hamburg, whence it 
would be easy enough to take passage either to England 
or to Scotland, as they should desire. 

The town of Lis was small, and its harbor but a shallow 
basin, into which at high water half a dozen fishing-boats 
at most might enter. There were few people about the 
long straggling shoreward street, and there was none of 
the cheerful bustle and animation characteristic of a 
Dutch town at evening. For many of the men were away 
serving in the armies of the States-General, and most of the 
others were at the fishing off the banks of Texel. In the 
harbor itself they saw nothing to suit their purpose, and 
tone of whom to ask a question. Nor did so much as a 
dog bark at them. 

But on the shingle outside the harbor, at a place where 
a ledge of rock ran up out of the sea, with the waves 
gently washing one side of it, there was drawn up a ship’s 
boat of moderate dimensions. And beside it, seated on the 
stern, with his legs dangling over the painted name on the 


end, lounged a curious-looking individual, smoking a short, 
small-bowled pipe. He was a youth of years numbering 
somewhere between eighteen and thirty, of the beardless 
sort that «oes not change much for twenty years. The 
most boundless self-sufficiency marked his attitude. When 
le saw Wat and Scarlett approach he rose lazily, stretched 
his long lank legs, turned his back on them in a marked 
manner, ond gazed seaward under the level palm of his 
hand. 

**I bid you good-evening,” said Scarlett, politely, salut- 
ing Sir Stork as if he had been the Stadtholder of Lis. 
**Can you tell us if in this town there are any boats that 
may be hired to take certain passengers to Rotterdam?” 

For they thought it well to give that city as their port, 
and to change the destination after they had got to sea, by 
persuasion, or by force of arms if necessary. 

“That do I not,” replied the unknown, promptly, in 
good English, though Scarlett had spoken in Dutch. 

“ But the boat upon which you are leaning,” pursued 
Scarlett, ‘‘ is she not a vessel which a man may hire for a 
just price?” 

‘The lad took three draws of his pipe in a consequential 
way before answering. He tapped the bow! meditatively. 

“This boat,” he said at length, *‘of which I am in 
charge, is the awe ary AG Captain Smith of the Sea-Uni- 
corn, a distinguished English merchantman,a burgess of 
the town of Poole. And I am responsible for her safe- 
keeping till such time as she can be conveyed to that 
town.” 

‘* It is indeed an onerous and an honorable task,” quoth 
Scarlett, ‘‘ and one that could only be intrusted to a man 
of sense and probity, and | am sure, from your appearance, 
that you are both.” 

Wat Gordon was getting tired of this bandying of 
words, and showed symptoms of breaking in. But as the 
youth looked seaward riett dug his companion in the 
side with his elbow, in token that be was to be silent. 
Old Jack had an idea, 

“Captain Smith was perhaps overtaken by the late 
storm,” he said, warily, ‘‘and so compelled to leave his 
long-boat behind him?” 

“ Aye; and Wise Jan Pettigrew (for so I am nominated 
in Poole and Branksea) was left in charge of it!” said the 
youth, with proud consequence, “An important cargo 
was taken out to the Sea- Unicorn in this boat, 1 warrant, 
and one that will bring a high price when Captain Smith 
comes to reckon with the owner of that pretty thing!” 

“Ab, Wise Master Jan Pettigrew, but you carry as 
pretty a wit and as shrewd a tongue in that head of yours 
as I have met with for many a day!” said Scarlett, in a 
tone of high admiration. 

“*So-so,” said Jan Pettigrew, complacently crossing his 
legs again on the boat, and taking deeper and deeper 
whiffs of his pipe. 

‘Aye, marry, a shrewd tongue and a biting —and 
whither might this treasure be going?” asked Wat, with 
more anxiety on his face than he ought to have shown. 
Scarlett darted an angry glance at him, and the tallowy 
ay taking his pipe out of his mouth and holding it in 
iis hand, regarded him with slowly dawning suspicion. 

“The matter is naturally a secret of my master’s,” he 
replied, with dignity, ‘‘and of Captain Smith's. It has 
not been communicated to me with the idea of my retail 
ing it to any chance idler on the beach who happens to 
come asking.” 

‘Certainly you are right, and very well said, Master 
Pettigrew,” said Scarlett, with admiration. ‘* Wat, my 
Jad, that settles you, I am thinking. The gentleman has 
his secrets, and he means to keep them. And very pru 
dent of him too. But this boat,” he went on, ‘* your mas 
ter cannot mean you to take her along the coast by your 
self all the way to meet him in Hamburg—?” 

‘*My master has not gone to Hamburg,” cried Jan Pet- 
tigrew,‘‘ but first of all to his own town of Poole, or, at 
least, to a place near by, which is also a secret with him- 
self and with those who have the honor to serve him, and 
in whom he reposes confidence.” 

Scarlett glanced round reprovingly at Wat. 

** Ah, let this be a lesson to you, young sirrah,” he said. 
**See how carefully and yet how politely this gentleman 
can keep his master’s secrets. Truly this is a fellow to be 
trusted.” 

Wise Jan Pettigrew puffed and blew upon his pipe, till 
finally he choked, and went off into a fit of coughing 
which threatened to end him once for all. For he was 
but loosely hung together, of bilious complexion, and a 
weak chest. But all the time of his coughing he was 
struggling to tell something which pleased him, choking 
at once with laughter and with the reek which had gone 
the wrong way when Scarlett tickled his vanity with 
words. 

** Oo-hoo!” he cried, chokingly. ‘‘ And the cream of the 
joke—oo-hoo /—is that the Captain, being a widower, is 
sure to fall in love with the lass. And at Poole town, 
when his madcap daughter comes aboard at Branksea, as 
she ever does, I warrant it that she makes the fur to fly. 
Would that I had been there! “Twill be a rare lillibul- 
lero!” 

Wat's eyes gleamed like a flame, but Scarlett darted a 
side look under his brows at him, so fierce that he started 
back and was silent. ‘‘ For the love of God,” the look 
said, ‘‘hold your fool’s tongue and let me finish what I 
have begun.” 

**Master Jan Pettigrew,” quoth Scarlett, still more se- 
ductively, ‘‘ you are a man after my own heart. Fain 
would I go a little cruise, as it might be for-pleasure, with 
a man of your wit and discretion. I tell thee what, Cap- 
tain Smith cannot be back for a long season. Now we 
two are a little anxious to go on a little pleasure trip to 
England. There is a mast in the boat. The wind and 
weather are fair. We have both of us good guilders in 
our pouches. You, like other brave campaigners, have, I 
doubt not, both the need of such and a bonny young lass 
of your own in Poole or elsewhere to spend them upon. 
Why should not we tbree put the boat’s head towards 
England this fine brisk night with the wind in our quar- 
ter, and boldly steer our way thither? Would it not sur- 
prise Captain Smith greatly,and make much for your ad- 
vancement, if he should see his long-boat come sailing in 
after him safe and sound? And how famous would Mas- 
ter Jan Pettigrew be then? Why, every coastwise ship- 
master would be eager to give him a fine ship to com- 
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mand on the strength of such a deed of seamanship, while 
all the maids would go wild for his favor, and the home- 
—— lads crazy for envy of him.” 

Bcarlett spoke, the pursing of Jan Pettigrew’s 
mouth gradually slackened and the corners widened, till 
his countenance became, in truth, a finely open one—most 
like that of the monk-fish, when he lies at the bottom of 
the sea with his jaws wide for sticklebacks and codlings 
to venture within. At the picture of his triumphant re- 
turn his dull eyes glistened, and when Scarlett spoke of 
his fortune among the maids, he slid down from the boat 
and slapped his thigh. 

**Ods fegs, I'll risk it—I have more than half a mind. 
But ”’—he scratched his head and hesitated—" the provi- 
sions for such a cruise—they will cost much?” 

He looked cunningly at Scarlett, who motioned with his 
hand behind him to Wat. Lochinvar slid an arm about 
his waist and undid his belt, from which he took a couple 
“a pieces. These he put into Scariett’s beckoning 
palin. 

** The provisions, sayest thou?” quoth Scarlett. ‘‘ Have 
no care for that. Here is a piece of gold for you. Go 
into the village of Lis, and buy whatever may be neces- 
sary for our voyage. And,” he continued, ‘there is no 
need to tell a man of the understanding of Jan Pettigrew 
that when talking to the yokels of Lis we are going a 
= voyage to the banks to catch the saithe and limber 
cod.” 

Scarlett rubbed his finger along the side of his nose 
with such contagious cunning that Jan also rubbed his, 
and leered back at him in 4s knowing a manner. ‘‘ Trust 
wise Jan,” he said. ‘‘ Not a word shall they know from 
me—I am as deep in counsel as a draw-well. There is 
no bucket can draw aught from my mind unless my will 
be the rope to draw it up therewith.” 

‘**Haste you,” said Scarlett. ‘‘ Speak not to the people 
at all, for safety’s sake, but come back quickly with the 
provender. And in the mean time my friend and I will 
go fill the casks and breakers with water, so that we may 
be ready to start as soon as you return.” 

(To BR OONTINUED.) 


AMONG NEW BOOKS. 


\ HEN one opens The Green Book and comes fairly 

under the spell of witchery woven by Maurus 
J6kai, the effect is singularly exhilarating. This is not 
our prosaic every-day world, our world of independent 
movement and fair wages for fair work; it is a world of 
singular and startling contrasts, of great magnificence 
and great barbarity, of splendor and squalor, of nobility 
and meanness, of the Czar and the serf. This exciting 
novel, dealing with Russian life, is a tale of intrigue, of 
strange surprises, and of a fuse running toward a mine, 
which may be lighted at a tonch to produce an explosion 
loud enough to shake Europe. 

The green book is a private record kept by the leaders 
of an insurrectionary movement, and in its pages are in- 
scribed the names of thousands who are disaffected tow- 
ard the existing order of things, and. who mean to strike 
a blow for liberty when the time shall be ripe. At the 
head of this secret league is Prince Ghedimin, and Prince 
Ghedimin has a wife who hates him, and a friend who is 
devoted to him, between whom lies, as the narrative 
reaches its final dramatic climax, the fate of the sibylline 
book. The story, to be appreciated, must be thoughtfully 
read, for through it there ruus the note of high tragedy, 
deep, strong, and sustained; yet, as in real life the laugh is 
often brother to the tear, so here one finds many occasions 
for the bubbling up of mirth. The book is one of the most 
interesting and significant in the Odd Number Series, 
and transports the reader from our comfortable latitudes 
to the savage fastnesses of Siberia or the palaces of St. 
Petersburg, as if it were the enchanted carpet of the 
Arabian Nights. 


The author of The Descendant has chosen to withhold 
his name from the very original story of American life 
which is already provoking comment and wondering 
admiration wherever it is read. The book belongs to an 
order of literature which will not be laid aside once it is 
begun. Its key-note is an instinctive hate for society, for 
law, for conventions, begotten in a child of misfortune by 
the circumstances of his birth, and fostered in him as he 
grows up by the rigid discipline of adversity. Little 
Michael Akershem, taunted and oppressed by the rough 
woman who has no pity for an orphaned child, rushes 
out into the enfolding night, and speeds away into the 
darkness, crying out wildly : 

‘I hate you! Curse you! Curse you!” 

The man Michael Akershem, successful and brilliant, 
and triumphant over obstacles by sheer force of courage 
and audacity, still is at odds with his kind, still dashes 
impotently against everything which custom has estab- 
lished, still lives the life of Ishmael, his hand against 
every man, and every man’s hand against him. But like 
a golden thread through the dark woof of his passionate 
life is woven the love of a beautiful, self-sacrificing wo- 
man, a woman who approaches the angelic in her sweet- 
ness and strength—Rachel Gavin, whose goodness, para- 
doxical as her life with Michael makes the term appear, 
absolutely redeems the evil, and crowns the man’s story 
with victory at the moment when it is closed by ironical 
and heavy-handed destiny. The Descendant is a book 
which will necessarily awaken controversy. Many will 
disapprove of certain phases of life as here depicted; its 
philosophy will arouse contradiction; its local color may 
sometimes be thought overdrawn and exaggerated; but 
nobody who reads it will be indifferent to this remarkable 
story—a story as modern as the present week, as ancient 
as the Garden of Eden. Who wrote The Descendant? 
If, as it seems to be, it is a first book, we may confidently 
expect great things in the future from one whose mastery 
of the heart is so strong and compelling. 


A landlocked bay after a storm-tossed sea, a world of 
calm tranquillity after the deluge, an atmosphere pene- 
trated with summer and fragrance, are what we find when 
we leave the vexed tides of the novelists and turn to the 
scholar and the essayist for an hour of restful ease. To 
be personally conducted by Mr. Laurence Hutton through 
any city or town is to enjoy the most refined and «s- 
thetic pleasure which travel can afford. Mr. Hutton’s 
catholicity of spirit, his wide reading, his knowledge of 
history and of art, and his unerring taste make charmingly 
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satisfying his loiterings among the Lilerary Landmarks 
of Rome, as formerly he made dear to us Venice and Edin- 
burgh and Jerusalem and Florence. 

One wishes, following the track of this gifted literary 
pilgrim, that Rome were not growing so modern. But 
where can one go to-day and not find the horse-car, the elec- 
tric light, the railroad, and the grand hotel? Still, thank 
Heaven, we may step into one of the most impressive spots 
on earth, the Roman Forum. Mr. Hutton says, ‘* Here one 
walks, by means of a few modern wooden steps, out of 
the end of the nineteenth century into a space dating back 
to a period when there were no centuries at all as we count 
them; to a period which was old before the Middle Ages 
were born.”” Among the great people who have lived in 
Rome, or tarried there for a while, or passed through it, 
leaving traces of their stay, Mr. Hutton mentions a great 
number, from Julius Cesar, Dante, Tasso, and Galileo, to 
Charles Dickens, the Brownings, the Hawthornes, Miss 
Bremer, Miss Alcott, George Eliot, Constance Woolson, 
Fanny Kemble, Dean Stanley, James Russell Lowell, and 
many more. 

The convenient size and shape and the beautiful illus- 
trations of these books of literary comment and anecdote, 
as well as their exactness of detail, commend them to tour- 
ists as well as to stay-at-home readers. Any of these 
volumes will slip into a satchel or into the pocket of an 
ordinary coat. 


To the interesting series of American essayists, in which 
we already have volumes by Mr. Howells, Mr. Warner, and 
Mr. Matthews, we now add acharming collection of > 
causeries by Colonel T.W. Higginson. It is happily entitled 
Book and Heart, with a motto culled from the famous old 
New England Primer, *‘ My book and heart must never 
part,” Colonel Higginson writes straight to his readers’ 
hearts, and his sunny pages make a book which claims 
and keeps our affection as well as our attention. ‘‘ Low- 
ell’s Closing Years in Cambridge,” *‘ Favorites of a Day,” 
** The Disappearance of Ennui,” “‘ Living by the Church,” 
and ‘‘ The New Spelling-Book,” are among the most win- 
some and suggestive of the chapters in the present volume, 
which fitly succeeds Colonel Higginson’s former books, 
“Canseeiinn All of Us,” and ‘*‘ Women and Men.” For 
the latter people he continues to write so helpfully and 
hopefully in the Bazar that there will lack neither en- 
thusiasm nor numbers in the welcome accorded to Book 
and Heart. 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 

EAR Heaven’s latest gift to me— 
My baby—lay upon my knee— 

A little son—the second gift 

Which Heaven had sent, my heart to lift 

In gratitude that to my care 

He deigned another soul to spare. 

‘* Now have I tire to love!” cried I, 

And smiled to think how by-and-by 

My baby’s sister—the wee maid 

Who for three years had daily played 

The part of queen amongst us all— 

Would come so gayly at my call, 

And welcome with a laugh of joy 

Her first look at our baby boy. 


She came, and standing by me there, 

She viewed him with a wondering stare, 

Then, turning anxious gaze on me, 

** Did he bring his mother?” questioned she. 
Mary D. Brine. 





T is generally conceded that the work of the girls of 
Pratt Institute carried off the honors for America at 
the Exhibition of Sewing held last week at the American 
Art Galleries under the auspices of the New York Asso- 
ciation of Sewing Schools. Their exhibit contained some 
exquisite embroideries as well as examples of the work- 
women’s skill in dress-making and millinery. Philadel- 
phia made a fine showing, and the work done in the New 
York State School for the Blind attracted the attention 
and admiration of all visitors. While the work sent to 
the exhibition from foreign countries aroused less pride 
than that done in domestic technical, church, training, and 
institute schools, there were many interesting pieces from 
Belgium, England, Sweden, Switzerland, Japan, and Ha- 
waii. The American cities represented in the exhibit 
were, besides New York and Brooklyn, Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Utica. Irvington, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, New Haven, and Springfield, Massachusetts. 


The benefit for the furnishing of the Mary Brigham 
Hall of Mount Holyoke College, recently given at the 
home of Dr. Grace Peckham-Murray, was a success both 
in numbers and enjoyment. The rooms were filled with 
appreciative listeners to the artists of the occasion, Mrs. 
Sarah Cowell Le Moyne and Miss Nancy McIntosh, of 
Daly's Theatre, who gave their services. Mrs. Le Moyne 
read four selections, among them Dobson's ‘‘ Story of Ro- 
sina” and Browning's ‘‘A Forgiveness,” in her very ad- 
mirable style, and Miss McIntosh rendered two French 
and three Irish songs, concluding with Lizst’s ‘‘ Die Lo- 
relei.” After the formal entertainment the members of 
the audience had a cup of tea and a social chat and sep- 
arated at last reluctantly. 


There seems a peculiar fitness in the fact that the first 
woman to be graduated from the Union Theological Sem- 
inary of this city is Miss Emilia Grace Briggs, the daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Charles Briggs, whose work in connection 
with the seminary is so widely known. Miss Briggs, 
who is the first woman ever graduated from any Presby- 
terian seminary, holds the second place in her class, and 
her examination papers were of a high degree of merit. 
Although, according to the laws of the Presbyterian 
Church, which require that women should keep silence in 
the churches, Miss Briggs cannot preach, she has written 
two sermons which the faculty pronounce excellent. 
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Although there arc over a hundred members in the 
Metropolitan Trained Nurses’ Club iu West Forty -first 
Street, admission to it is by no means an easy matter, as 
only those are allowed to join who can give satisfactory 
testimonials and who have had a year's residence in New 
York city. A number of countries are represented in the 
membership, and rich foreigners have little difficulty in 
securing nurses who can speak to them in their own 
tongue. The object of the club is for social intercourse 
as well as for the organization of trained nurses for the 
advancement of their profession, and to assist those need- 
ing competent nurses to obtain them at short notice. 
They have a library and a reading -room well stocked 
with magazines and daily papers, and there are sleeping: 
apartments at the club-house for the use of members. 

here is also a united aid society for the benefit of sick 
nurses carried on in connection with the club, Once a 
year the members of the club give a reception to which 
they invite their friends, among whom yk age are 
well represented, and the high standard of the club, which 
secures the breeding and education of its members, renders 
them very delightful affairs. 


Miss Pond, the daughter of Major Pond, has been as- 
sociated with her father in the lecture-managing business 
for some time, but she bas made her first venture alone 
this season, when she has taken the negro poet Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar to England for the season. 


Among the models who have posed lately at the Chase 
School, the Metropolitan School of Art, the Art League, 
and for several artists, has been a rather notable figure, 
Falling Star, an Indian woman, whose face is of unusu 
ally pure race type. She was introduced to the artists 
by that friend of the Indian, Mrs. Harriet Maxwell Con 
verse, and has had no lack of engagements. Falling Star 
declines to pose except in costume, and has refused a 
request that she should allow herself to be modelled for 
the Natural History Museum. Her feet are almost as re 
markable as those of Trilby in one respect at least, for 
her use of moccasins until she was fully grown prevented 
any cramping or distortion from the natural proportions. 
Her face is very sad, with the typical melancholy of her 
race. She is said never to be free from homesickness for 
her woods and mountains. 


A rather good story is told by one Brooklyn divine of 
anuther, who, although afflicted with deafness, is always 
at church, either in the pulpit or the pew. Not long ago 
he attended the services conducted by the brother who 
tells the story, and paid the closest attention throughout 
the entire sermon. After the sermon he awaited the pas- 
tor and shook bands with him cordially. ‘‘I enjoyed the 
services greatly,” he said, heartily; and then added, with 
a twinkle of the eye, ‘‘ I couldn’t hear a word of your ser- 
mon, but your motions were excellent !” 


Illinois women are making a strong effort to lift the 
compulsory education law of their State into activity. 
At present the law only ordains that every child shall 
attend school for sixteen weeks each year. Children 
easily evade it by an irregular attendance during the last 
term of school. When the school has closed it becomes 
difficult to determine whether or not they have had the 
prescribed amount of tuition. Actually, although there is 
a penalty for infraction of the law, and although infrac- 
tion is frequent, the penalty has never been imposed. It 
is believed that a simple amendment requiring the sixteen 
weeks of tuition to be consecutive and at the beginning of 
the term, and providing for the enforcement of the law, 
will be sufficient. The bill prepared for immediate pre 
sentation to the State Legislature is the joint work of Mrs. 
Lucy M. Flower and Julia Holme Smith, trustees of the 
State University; Miss Lathrop, of the State Board of 
Charities; Mrs. Florence Kelley, State Inspector of Fac- 
tories. It has the indorsement of the Chicago Woman's 
Club and the cordial backing of every educator in IIli- 
nols. 


The bust of Dr. Arnold, the most famous of the head 
masters of Rugby, which was originally intended for 
Westminster Abbey, and was later rejected on account of 
its being too large for the space designed for it, has been 
placed instead at Rugby. Archbishop Temple, who had 
himself once been head master of the school, made an ad- 
dress and unveiled the bust of the man whom all readers 
of Tom Brown have learned to revere and Jove. 


Miss Mary E. Hart, whose pictures of violets are so 
true to nature that one fancies one can detect the per- 
fume of the blossoms, does not confine herself exclusively 
to painting these “shy darlings of the April rain.” The 
flowers of the field and wood have nearly all sat to her 
for their portraits, and she has had marvellous success 
with them. Still, the violets are her favorites, and she 
has painted them so often and so lovingly that to her 
they have become almost sentient creatures. Some one 
in her presence commented upon the present fashion for 
violets, that has almost degenerated into a fad, and pitied 
the shy sensitive blossoms in being made a craze and 
worn by those who do not really love them. ‘* Ab,” said 
Miss Hart, gently, ‘‘1 don’t feel that. I am always sure 
that the violets must do such people good.” 


‘Studio life in New York would not be half so excit- 
ing,” says an artistic housekeeper, ‘if it were not for the 
clause in the lease that no cooking is to be done in the 
rooms.” As at the moment a company of six was finish- 
ing a by no means unsubstantial supper, prepared before 
their eyes, there was a general and rather alarmed look 
of inquiry directed towards the speaker and hostess, “It’s 
so interesting,” she went on, ‘‘to make coffee in the morn- 
ing and know that the aroma is filling the hall outside 
your door, and any knock may be the manager’s. Not 
that he ever comes—oh dear no; he is too discreet for that 
—but there is always the fascinating possibility that he 
may. Once, in a fit of ennui, at the end of a long rainy 
day, I cooked corned beef and cabbage, just to see what 
would happen. Later in the evening I met the manager's 
wife in the hall. ‘Do you know,’ I said, ‘ there’s a horrid 
smell of boiled beef in my corridor.’ ‘Impossible,’ she 
replied, with hauteur; ‘no one in this building would 
think of doing such a thing.’ So we passed. Oh, studio 
housekeeping is fun when you know how to take it, and 
there’s nothing like a palette-knife for scraping dishes.” 
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PRIVATE THEATRICALS FOR 
CHILDREN 
II. 


4 stage proper can be made in one of 
two ways. A regular platform—two 
feet tn height by eight feet wide and seven 
feet deep—can be built, which will be al 
ways ready for use, and will not cost any 
more than many toys and other things con 
sidered necessary for the children’s happi 
ness. One advantage of this arrangement is 
that it can be used in the open air as well 
asin the house. If there is no room for stor- 
ing such an affair, four horses—as such sup- 
ports are technically called—will be needed, 
and eight boards nine feet long and one foot 
wide to lay upon them. In any case a cur- 
tain or frill three feet wide and ten feet long 
should be fastened to the front of the stage 
to hide the boards and interior arrangements. 
This frill may be made of red paper-muslin 
the color of the curtain, or of bunting, which 
comes by the yard. It should be shirred on 
a tape, with gilt rings fastened at the back, 
by which to attach it to the front of the 
stage. One or two tackings would ruin the 
material, to say nothing of the danger of 
bringing the hammer and the little actor into 
too close association. If the boards and 
horses are used, the floor of the stage should 
be covered with a rug or carpet about six 
inches smaller all around than the stage it- 
self. On each corner the rings and hooks 
now used to keep rugs in position should be 
fastened to avoid the danger of the chil 
dren tripping over looseends or the trouble 
of tacking it down more firmly. If the plat 
form is used, it should be entirely covered 
with a carpet that can always remain on it. 
Oftentimes a housewife has a carpet which 
is too shabby for continued service in the 
house, but can be utilized for this purpose, 
especially as it is not necessary that the 
breadths should match, or even be of the 
same color or design. On the front edge of 
the platform there should be a row of brass 
hooks, on which to hang the shirred curtain 
When the boards are used, one should be 
kept sacred for this purpose, as it is a great 
trouble to attend to these details repeatedly 

Foot-lights can be arranged in three ways. 





COAT FOR GIRL FROM 4 TO 5 YEARS 


For pattern and description see No. ILL, on pattern- 


sheet Supplement, 
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TAILOR GOWN WITH JACKET. 
Fur pattern and description see No. Il. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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sheet Supplement 


First, by rubber tubing fastenéd to the chandelier, 
after the principle of a drop-light, and reaching to 
the top of the doorway, where it can rest on a hook 
and then drop down to a lead pipe lying across the 
front of the stage. What are known to the trade 
as stopcocks can be placed in this pipe by the plumb- 
er, as well as regular jets for the escape of the gas. 
This arrangement is much more expensive than the 
use of common tin candlesticks with tin reflectors be- 
hind each, placed on the entire front of the stage. 
These candlesticks can be screwed to a board about 
eight feet long and one foot in width. A strip of wire 
netting, or the fenders in the house, placed before 
them, obviate all danger of fire. The reflectors can 
be made of cheap tjn flour or sugar scoops from 
which the handles have been taken off. 

The third plan is to have a tin bar made the width 
of the stage, with sockets at regular intervals in which 
to place the candles, and a long strip of tin at the 
back to take the place of reflectors. The best candles 
to use are those called ‘‘ dinner tapers,”” which burn 
very slowly and do not smoke. If foot-lights are 
used, care must be taken to have the curtajp swing 
entirely free of them back of the reflectors. 

To reach the stage from the floor of the parlor, 
steps of some 
kind are neces- 
sary, as it is ra- 
ther dangerous 
to allow children 
to use chairs for 
this purpose. 
The little ladder, 
or, more proper- 
ly speaking, the 
library steps in 
use in many 
homes are very 
good for this; but 
if they are not 
among the house- 

Bs bass hold plenishings 
an ordinary kit- 
chen table should 

be placed at the left of the 
stage, looking toward the 
front parlor, and in front of 
it a solid wooden bench, such 
as is used to hold tubs in a 
country farm-house. Win- 
dow-seats may also be used, 
and garden benches by turn- 
ing their backs against the 
stage. The table provides a 
platform where the little act- 
or can stand ready to rush on 
when his cue is given, and 
the benches or seats are not 
liable to fall, owing to their 
length and heaviness. To 
cut off the view of the parlor 
which extends beyond the 
4 , . rear of the stage a tall screen 
ai should be stretched at the 
extreme back of the stage. 
Two screens are very desir- 
able, as they can be arranged 
in such a way that the fold 
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Fie. 1.—JACKET AND SKIRT COSTUME FOR GIRL = Fie. 2.- CHALLI FROCK FOR GIRL 
FROM 9 TO 10 YEARS OLD.—({See Fies. 3 anp 4.) FROM 14 TO 15 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. VILL. on pattern- For pattern and description see No, IX. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 








Fries. 8 anp 4—JERSEY AND BACK OF 
JACKET OF FIG. 1, 


where they meet can act as a door, thus 
providing another and a very important 
means of entrance and exit. Clothes-horses 
can be used if screens are not available, and 
can be covered with shawls or quilts. The 
furniture used for the stage should be of 
bamboo or wicker if practicable, as it is 
much easier to move about, and there is no 
danger of marring it, not to mention the wis- 
dom of having as little weight upon the 
stage as possible. Asa general thing a small 
low table and two chairs are all the stage 
settings really needed in addition to the 
sereens of which we have spoken. 

It is well to remember that furniture upon 
a small stage looks higher from the floor than 
it really is, thusappearing out of proportion, 
especially when little children are the actors; 
it is therefore well to have the chairs as low 
as possible. The chairs and tables used in 
the kindergarten are excellent models as to 
size, and may be substituted for the bamboo 
furniture if desired. 

A great deal of preparation is of course 
necessary before there can be a successful 
entertainment; but the preparation is really 
a part of the pleasure, and its results pay 
in the gratification felt by every one con- 
cerned. The little stage -propertics need 
not be costly, and once on hand will do 
duty on many occasions. 

HeLen Jay. 





BICYCLING COSTUME. 


For pattern and description see No. VII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 

















Fie. 1.—COSTUME WITH OPEN JACKET AND 
CHIFFON VEST. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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SPRING COSTUMES. 


Fic. 2—SHORT SPRING CAPE OF MOIRE AND MOUSSELINE 
DE SOIE. 
For pattern and description see No. IV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fie. 3 —COSTUME WITH BOLERO JACKET AND SEAMLESS 
SKIRT. 
For pattern and description see No XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 











CHEESE CHARLOTTES. 


M ASH smooth half a cream cheese with | 


1 table-spoonful of Roquefort crumbs, 
ising enough sweet cream to make it soft 
\ \ i ? cupful of sweet cream, 2 tuble-spoon 

ils of dissolved gelatine, and salt and cay 
‘ e to taste Fill twelve Swedish timbale 
ri ases with this mixture 


Sprinkle over with 
Parmesan, and put in a cold place 
REME DE MENTHE AND 
SNOW. 
people who like créme de 


ie \ the 
menthe and cracked ice know how. good 
is delicious drink is if snow be used to chill 
it instead of ice It is late in the season, but 
tuere may 
periment Have tiny liqueur 
cold,pack them full of freshly fallen snow, 
and pour on this the créme de menthe until 
the glass is full of the pale green mass Eat 


ut once with an after-dinner coffee-spoon. 
This finishes a dinner as agreeably as an ice 
would, and is a delightful stimulant to the 
caigestive organs 

W InsLow’s SooTHiIne 


At & TO MOTHERS —_ 
r | ed for children teething. 
l thes the child ftens the ms, allays all pain, 


‘ al th st remedy for diarrhea. 
id 
SUPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme¢ Simon, 
irve for the complexion and light cutaneous af- 
fection t whitens, perfurnes, fortifies the skin. J.S1- 
MON, 13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; Park & TiLFrorpb, 
N York. Druggists, Perfumers, F ancy -goods stores. 
1d 
‘ i Dospins’s FLoatTInG Borax Soap 
y ave de ided t » use it all the time. If you haven’t 
» our grocer 


1at wrappers are printed 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For 50 Years 
Genuine 


“I847 


Rogers Bros. 


Spoons, Forks, etc. 


Orange Spoon 


have been in use and given 
entire satisfaction. The pre- 
fix 1847 on any spoon or 
fork, wherever bought, guar- 
antees its high quality. 


MeridenBritanniaCo. 
MERIDEN, Conn., 
208 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Manufacturers of 
“Silver Plate thatW ears.” 


Sold by leading dealers. 


You sSsHoOontT? 
12,000 Pairs Sold 





ni game ax 





The sew “ Ventilated —r Laft” can be adjusted to 
increase one's height from one-q er to one inch 

it transforms « low, fat instep into one that is arched and 
graceful, Walking is made a pleasure 

Is made of thin perforated pieces of cork cowered with leather, 
which forms a smooth, elastic heel cusbion 

Ladies’, ssc; Men's, 0c. per pair. All shoe stores, or send to 

GILBERT & WILLIAMSON MFG. Co.., 


(Give size ofshoe.) 84 Elm Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


yet be snow enough to make the ex- 
giusses very | 
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brilliant 











OF LOUIS HERMSDORF 


AMERICAN BUREAU 


When you purchase 


Stockings or Gloves 


bearing the above Trade-Mark 


You Can Rest Assured 


That as long as a thread of 
the goods remains, just so long 
will that thread be black—not 
a faded, washed-out gray- 
black, but the same stainless, 
black 
feature of the original fabric. 


Hermsdorf Value 


Ph. { is the recognized synonym for the 
' standard quality of fast-black dye. 


PT 1S eee, 
THE BLACK 
THAT LASTS 


that was a 


_ 78-80 Walker Street, 
NEW YORK 










MADE ON HONOR. 





FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AND GUARANTEE OF 
GREATEST COMPANY IN THE WORLD SACK OF 
EVERY eee 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE. 
ALWAYS GOLD DIRECT T co vs 
Own AGENTS. 


= m SINGER MANUFACTURING co. 
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If it rots and 
smells— 
it's Rubber 


If it’s heavy 
and stiff— 
it's Gutta Percha 







if it’s light, 
odorless and 
impervious to 
moisture— 
it’s the only 
perfect 


DRESS 


Or SHIELD 


2 5c sent to us secures a sample pair—if 
* your dealer can’t supply you. 


OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 


394 CANAL ST. New York. 
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096 1897-1847 
05 Most of Eve’s 


Fair Daughters 


me love ne and no u 
us annually to sup eir 
arden wants. Our fed7 = Jue 
LEE” CATALOGUE, describing 
these“‘wants,” ermal oe 
To commemorate our fifti 


CATALOGUE the gardening 
world has ever seen. Every 
copy costs us 25 cts. to produce, 
but in honor of this our “JU- 

year, we will send it 


thi t 
on receipt FREE of rc. (in 


ne oe 


> 


E of “EVERYTHING 
FOR THE GARDEN” is a mag- 


which are displayed over 500 


and Plants, the work of our 
own artists. Also six full-size 
colored plates which in artistic 
beauty have probably never 
been equaled, certainly never 


su sed. 
he JUBILEE SURPRISE SOU- 


2 — NW > 


2) 


.¢ 


© 2) 


charge to all applicants for the 
Catalogue who will state where 
fa they saw this advertisement. _ 


J 


cn cH awn cn 


>_~s DD NO 


stamps) to cover tage : 
line, “This “SUBILEE® 


nificent book of 170 pages, on§ 
beautiful illustrations of Seeds § 


VENIR” will also be sent without §f 





Have you seen Hem- 
Pr y's New Trans- 
fer Book of 24 artistic 


Needl 


bon paper an 


—— for transfer- 


or other fabrics. 


work : 


heey looks 
what thew, are will one stu ‘ora 
stam with prospectus for Ladies 


DP. 
wishing to canvassers. 
M. DEMINWAY & sows 6 SILK ©9., 
74 & T6 Greene &., New York. 


s, Flowers, and 
sau beautifully 
colored, as a guide 

“a embroidery? Car- 
pointer 
ey on linen 


—_i set mailed for 
stam: 

















Vos. XIX., No. th. 


The —.a. 
Woman’s Reason 


‘* Because ”’ 
Does Not Explain Her Preference for 


VeLvt TEL 


SHE DEMANDS BECAUSE 
It is the besf skirt binding. 
It is the last word of elegance. 
it resists dirt ; does not rub the shoes. 
LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters 8. H. a M. 
It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 
If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 








as well as the women of fashion every- 
where, use and endorse 


La Rose 


Quick Hair 
Drying Comb 


A comb, which, without the aid of heat 
or electricity will dry any woman's 
hair (after the bath or shampoo), how- 
ever thick or long, in from te to 12 
minutes. It works just like an ordi- 
nary comb and can be used to clean 
the hair without wetting. 

By mail, post $1.00, and one wil! last 
alifetime. Your money back after 30 days’ 
trial if it fail to accomplish just what is 
claimed for it. Remit by check, money order 
or currency. 


THE COTTIER MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Girard Bidg.) Philadelphia, Pa. 





-ENGLISH-MADE 
Brass, Steel-Bronze, 
and Iron Bedsteads 


eit 





New and special designs embodying ex- 
clusive ar high finish, and fine 
workmanshi 

» Nickel, and 


White Enamel. Also Folding Cabinet 
Iron Bedsteads. Largest stock in 


America. 
Catalogues and Price-Lists on appli- 
cation. 
HOSKINS & SEWELL, 
16 E. 15th Street, New York. 
England: Lenten end Birestaghem. 
HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, 
Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, 
will be sent by mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 














APRIL $, 1897. 


“Sa BroS 


are now exhibiting 


Later Importations 
of Exclusive Novelties 
in 


Paris Lingerie 


consisting of 
Robes de Nuit, 
Chemises de Jour, 


Liseuses, 
Sauts de Lit, 


Jupons, Pantalons, 
Cache Corsets, 
Soleil Negligees 
and Matinees, 
Bridal Sets, 
Trousseaux, 
Monograms and Crests 


West 23d St. 





“Toile du Nora” 


Send for samples and see how beautiful 
itis; wash it to know that it launders 
perfectly; wear it and you'll under- 
stand why it is the Standard Woven 
Wash Fabric of the country for shirt 
waists and dresses. 


Edecmnes Miz. Ce, F*Stes , 








ss 


| Shields | 











See that your dress- 
maker uses them in 
your new waists. No 
other dress shields \ 
will give the satis- 
faction,as none have 
the superior merits 
of Canfield Dress Shields. 


RELIABLY WATERPROOF. 
( SOFT AS KID. EASILY hres 


and guaranteed to 
protect the waist 
from damage by 
perspiration. 

Insist on having 
the Canfield Dress 
Shield. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
¢ Cantield Rubber Co., 73 Warren St., N.Y, 
























HARPER’S BAZAR 

















SMOOTH STRAW 





$4.00 $5.00 


KNOX HATS 
Ladies’ Straw Sailors shape ’Reaay 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THE ABOVE TRADE-MARK 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
340 Fulton Street, BROOKLYN 


KNOX the Hatter — Serine BROOK! 


19 
and 212 Broadway, y NEW YORK 
SEND FOR LADIES’ 1897 CATALOGUE 





% GOOD for FACING and INTERLINING in 


| ae Better se 
| 197015 ——eet 
Hair 








inches deep — 
be worn in fasb- 


CHARLES E. PERVEAR. Agent. 


ape 
] ionable flaring 

Z a ‘ 

7 Skirts and Underskirts. Cloth 
y So say the Best Authorities. 

Z American Hair Cloth Company, awe 

Z PAWTUCKET, R. L , — 
AWWW SS makes it 


~ Dealers do not take enough 
pains to sell the right chim- 


neys for lamps. Get the 


“Index to Chimneys’’— free. 


CHILDREN’S. 


Style 50. Style 65. 
Just the oormess ,or Boys and 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 


Pa, 





Pittsburgh, 


maker of Other Styles: MISSES and LADIES 


Send for Illustrated Price List. 











Materials, workmanship, fit perfect 


‘ ¥ " “j 
‘pearl glass” and “pearl top. The Very, yh Garment Made. 








HARPER’S PERIODICALS Why Din oar pees 
MAGAZINE, OO a year. R,j -_<- a year. _— th ax 
WEEKLY, $4 00 « year. ROUND TABLE, = 00 a year. Wayt tee TheC.M Chadwick Co.,Bulya,3.. 























This little dress of five nainsook, 
yoke of insertion and narrow tucks, 
hemstitched ruffle over shoulders— 4 
Sues. 6 months to 2 years, 


Only 95 cts. 


By mail. postage paid. be catia 
Write tor our new Picture Cata- 
of the 


“ Children’s Store’ |F 
Eaclose 4 ceuts for > 
Everything rom hah to eee = A, 











Rich Laces. 


Point Applique, Lierre, 
and da’ Alengon 


FOR BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 


Honiton, 


Chiffons, Mousselines, Nets, 
Lace Waitsts, Jackets, 
Garnitures, Boleros, 
Fichus, Ruffs, Stocks. 


TRIMMED PARASOLS, 
COACHING PARASOLS, 
UMBRELLAS, 
GLOVES. 


Rroadway K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





ELASTIC RIBBED 
Union Suits 


are complete undergar- 
ments covering the en- 
tire body like an addition- 
al skin. Perfectly elastic, 
fitting like a glove, but 
softly and without pres- 
sure. No buttons down 
the front. Made for Men, 
‘Women,and Young Peo- 
ple. Most convenient to 
put on or off, being en- 
tered attopanddrawnon 
like trousers. With no 
other kind of underwear 
can ladies obtain such 
perfect fit for dresses or 
wear comfortably so 
small a corset. 

Send for illustrated booklet. 
ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, 
OFFICE; 

No. 1 Greene St., New York. 


_— 








Fine as 
linen—soft °) 
as silk. 


For sale by all leading dry goods dealers 
and men's furnishers. ) 


——~ ee TI 
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WONDERLAND 
(BOBBIE BPRAKS.) 


I vsep to think my ABC 
About as stupid as could be; 


And standing by itself, alone, 
It jen’t much, I can't but own. 


But let me tell you thie: I think 
When alphabets are mixed with ink, 


And letters plain are fixed up so 
They tell a story, then, you know, 


The alphabet is truly grand— 
A broad and splendid wonderland 


And papa says no story yet 
Was writ without that alphabet; 


And furthermore, none e’er can be 
That is not in our A BC, 


And all it needa, he says, to make 
A story fine that’s sure to take 


Is one who's keen enough to see 
How to arrange our A BC 


So that they'll follow in a way 
To make the story pe us day. 
Joun Kenpurox Bayes. 


a 

A Western roral paper, giving a list of the presents 
received by a newly married couple, states that ‘from 
Aunt Jane” was received a card-board and crewel 
motto, “ Fight on, fight ever.” 


appa 
Teaongn (severely). “ Jimmy Wilkina, are you whis- 
pering to Percy again?” 
Jimmy. “I suppose you'd call it that, Miss Jones. 
1 was really practising grammatical speech.” 
—p— — 


* Don't you wish you were a postage-stamp, Polly ?” 
asked Tommie. 

“ Why ?” asked Polly. 

“Oh, they travel eo far.” 

“Boh!” said Polly. “They get a fearfal lickin’ 


first.” 


“ Young feller,” said the footpad,as he placed the 
muzzle of a revolver directly in front of Mr. Dicer’s 
eyes, “ have you given up anything this Lent 7” 

“N-n-n-0,” 

“Well, I think you'd better, Your watch and oll 
the money you happen to have about your clothes will 
do this time.” ‘ 

He guve them ap 





~+ 


TENACITY 














OF PURPOSE. 


A SUBURBAN RESIDENT BEINGS HOME A BEEFSTEAK IN A PAPER BAG UNDE DIFFIOULTIZS. 


AN OFFENDED CELT. 


Mr. M——, a Boston gentleman, has a telephone in 
his house, and one day he instructed a newly engaged 
Irish maid-servant how to reply in case there should 
come a call over the wire during the absence of Mr. 
M and bis wife. One day there came such a call, 
and Norah went to the telephone. 

“Well, sor?” said Norah, with her mouth to the 
speaking-tube. 

**Who’s that?” came over the wire in a masculine 
voice 

“It's me, sor 7” 

“ And who is me 7” 

* How the divil should oi know who yeez are ?” re- 
torted Norah, and the laugh that reached her ears over 
the wire made her so angry that she “ broke the con- 
nection” without giving ‘* me” a chance to explain. 

a 

“ Now, Tommie, you must mind me. I want you—” 

*“ Bat—”" 

“I don't want any buts. Yon aren't a goat.” 

* No, mamma—bat I'm a kid.” 

a 

“ Hamph !" sald Mra. Partington. “This paper says 
that the Presbyterian sinner is going to try Iron 
MacLaren for—what is it, h-e-r-e-s-y—oh yes, for hear- 
say. Well, I guess he'll be convicted. That's all 
these writers of friction pretend to write.” 

—_—_._—— 

One cannot be surprised at the slow progress of edu- 
eation in certain parts of Arkansas, where a visitor to 
that State recently heard a rufal school-teacber say to 
his pupils, 

“Come, come, young uns, can’t you set up a little 
more erecter 7” 

And when a tardy pupil came in and left the door 
slightly ajar, the teacher said, sharply, 

* Yon go back and shev that there door shet!” after 
which he said, apologetically to the visitor, 

“I try to learn ‘em manners, but it's derned uphill 
work.” 

“My little brothers can count up to twenty,” said 
Jimmieboy to a visito® _ “ That is, Frankie can count 
up to ten, and so can Buster, and that makes twenty— 
ten apiece.” 

“Grandma,” sald Wallie, whose grandfather was a 
cross-grained old fellow who was always chiding him, 
* there's one thing I like about you.” 

, rs And what is that, my laddy ?” asked the dear old 
ady. 

‘You aren't always telling me how good you were 
when you were a boy,” replied Wallie. 





“<¥ -Cox howl Pals 
Pas ras 


A DEAD-LOCK ON THE HONEY- MOON. 
“Awp YOU won't Taxes ME TO THe MaTINé®?” 
“Nor of TuaT gat, MY Pram. It's a Teavesty I—" 
“Te MAY OB A TRAVESTY, 618, BUT iT WON'T BE A TAKE OFF.” 


ES ~ 


NON-COMMITTAL. 


* Rastas,” said Judge Cantilever, “it was very kind 
of you to send me that splendid tarkey on my birth- 
day. I'm very much obliged. Where did you get it?” 

“TI ain't gwine to tell ye, Jedge,” said stus, “I 
ain't bound to criminate myself, ‘cohdin’ to de law.” 

“What has that got to do with it?” asked the 
Judge. 

** Well,” said Rastus, “[ may be up befo’ you inside 
o’ two or three days becaze o' that very boyd, suh.” 








WANTED TO KNOW WHY. 


“T don’t see why you scold me for making blots,” 
sobbed Bobbie. “If I—1 don't make biots, I don’t see 
how I'm going to learn how to use a blotter.” 


eximananpemned 
“Tommie, Mollie says you took her piece of cake 
away from her.” 
“ Yes," confessed Tommie, “but she was quarrel- 
ling with Jacky abont it, and you told me always to 
take her part when she was in trouble.” 





OPENING OF THE GOLF SEASON. 
“Mamuua, may I sORKOW TIE BABY FOR A Cappy?” 


A CORRECT SURMISE. 


A little black-eyed and nimble-tongned [rish street- 
car conductor on a branch of Boston's West End rail- 
road is a source of no end of amusement to the 
passengers along his route by reason of some of bis 
startling utterances. 

One ay he came into the car and called out in 
his peculiarly penetrating voice: ‘Wan seat on the 
rvight! Sit closer on the roight, ladies an’ gintlemin, 
an’ mek room for the leddy phwat’s standing.” 

A big surly-looking man who was 
occupying space enough for two 
said, sullenly, 

* We can't sit any closer.” 

‘*Can’t yeez?” retorted the litle 
conductor. “ rry, you niver 
wint coortin’, thin,” 

Tt is needless to add that room was 
made “ on the roight ” for the lady. 





“ Well, Silas, have things improved 
under the McKinley administra- 
tion ?” . 

“Yea, I think so,” replied Uncle 
Si, placidiy. ‘* The coffee was hot 
at breakfast this morning, and my 
boy Tommie, who had the inflnenzy 
in Februnry, 's got so now he can go 
four minutes without snoffiin’.” 


——— 


“There aren't any big things now- 
adays,” said Cynicas. “We live in 
a moltowe time. There aren't any 
grea’ ” 


. events transpii 
“Oh, I don’t know,” said Happi- 
cus. “One of the greatest events 
in history was the flood,and it only 
rained forty “ Queen Victoria, 
in June, will have reigned sixty 
years.” 


“ Mrs, Smithers,” said Mr. Growl- 
er, at Sunday breakfast, “I reall 
wish you would have a printed bi 


of 
Por what purpose ?” asked the 
“So as to tell us in advance what 


fT As ~ 3 4 
we order somet! else,” re- 
plied ir. Growler. . 








NOT UNLIKELY 

“I wonder who ever vet the fashion for dressing 
children in sailor suits,” obeerved Mr. Mann. 

“I dess maybe it wath Mre. Noah, papa,” lixped 
Polly. 

“Tf I only had a place to put all the mad I get on my 
shoes and clothes playing out-cloare these days, Id 
soon own a couple of acres—wenido't 1, mamma?” 
observed Jack as he prepared to retire for the night. 





A CONDENSED MILK MAN. 
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- " ‘ lcome ' g? Mark the Predic 
ion! The Wheel of the Future is the «« WHITE.”’ bout t vhatever 





